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THE NEW WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, 


RE-EDITED AND RESET FROM 
COVER TO COVER. 


The Authentic Webster’s Unabridged - 
ary, comprising the issues of 1864, 999, ona i 
(still copyrighted), has been thoroughly revised 
and ents gee under the supervision of Noah 
Porter, D.D.. LL.D., of Yale niversity, and as 
a distinguished title bears the name of 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


The work of revision occupied over ten 
more than a hundred editorial laborers having 
been employed, and over $300.000 expended 
before the firet copy was printed. 
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AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Is superior to all other preparations 
claiming to be blood-purifiers. First 
of all, because the principal ingredi- 
ent used in it is the extract of gen- 
uine Honduras sarsaparilla root, the 
variety richest in medicinal proper- 
Cures Catarr ties. Also, be- 

cause the yel- 
low dock, being raised expressly for 
the Company, is always fresh and 
of the very best kind. With equal 
discrimination and care, each of the 
other ingredients are selected and 
compounded. It is 


THE 


Superior Medicine 


because it is always the same in ap- 
pearance, flavor, and effect, and, be- 
ing highly concentrated, only small 
doses are needed. It is, therefore, 
the most economical blood-purifier 


in existence. It 
Cures 


makes food nour- 
SCROFULA ishing, work pleas- 

ant, sleep refresh- 
ing, and life enjoyable. It searches 
out all impurities in the system and 
expels them harmlessly by the natu- 
ral channels. AYER’S Sarsaparilla 
gives elasticity to the step, and im- 
parts to the aged and infirm, re- 
newed health, strength, and vitality. 


AYER'S 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggisis; Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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AS TIME ESCAPES. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 


Time still escapes, escapes. More swift than light, 
Issues the mighty web wherefrom men seize 
The chance threads of their destinies, 
Trembling to weave from that mixed skein 
Life’s curious stuff of love, ambition, gain, 
Till these and those pass hence and out of sight. 


Time atill escapes, escapes. To brief delight 
Is married short-lived pain; youth runs apace ; 
There come new thoughts in the old thoughts’ place ; 
The gay laugh still, the sorrowing mourn, 
Till hope, joy, grief,—nay, even Time’s self, are borne 
To the untried world of things infinite. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


ARISTOTLE: The first step in investigation is to ask 
the right questions. 


Supt. J. M. Grrenwoop, Kansas City, Mo.: The 
whole life is a school life. 


Supt. JosepaH G. Epaertiy, Fitchburg, Mass.: A 
teacher must study constantly if he would grow pro- 
fessionally. 


Supt. F. B. Gautt, Tacoma, Wash.: The public 
schools are for the masses, but children cannot be taught 
advantageously by masses. 


DipeRoT: In constructing school buildings this rule is 
good at all times; plenty of air when it is warm ; plenty 
of warmth when it is cool. 


ProressoR EpariAmM Emerton, Harvard: The 
memorizing of the la> guage of a text-book is perbaps the 
most unfortunate thing that can happen to any person’s 
mind. 


SUPERINTENDENT Eaton, Concord, Mass.: No sub- 
ject of instruction in our schools is more fraught with 
danger to the intellectual interests of the pupils than 
arithmetic. 


Joun B. Brapiey, Pu.D.. Minneapolis: One of the 
first conditions of good teaching is a genuine interest in 
one’s work. It is emphatically the teacher and not the 
system which makes the school. 


Principat A. G. Boypren, Bridgewater, Mass.: The 
spirit which actuates the teaching of the Normal school 
should permeate the college, and the spirit of free inquiry 
and investigation of the true university should mark the 
Normal school. 


E1izaneTH Prasopy: To be a kindergartner is the 
perfect development of wonianliness—a working at the 
very fountain of artistic and intellectual power and moral 
character. It is, therefore, the highest finish that can be 
given to a woman’s edueation, to be educated for a 
kindergartener. 


Pror. Jno. P. Parrerson, Pensacola, Fla.: There 
ought to be in every county seat a reading table filled 
with the World’s Fair literature gathered from all avail- 
able sources. The county superintendent and leading 
educators of the county are the proper persons, not only 
to see that the table is supplied, but to care that the liter- 
ature secured is read by. teachers, pupils, and citizens. 





At Narragansett Pier. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 


SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION. 


BY 8S. N. PATTEN, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


[The purpose of the paper was to call the attention of teachers to 
a practical knowledge of the social sciences and especially of political 
economy ] 


It may seem strange at first to hear of an economic 
psychology or of a race psychology, yet these are but 
different names for a method of investigating psychologi- 
cal problems that have arisen in the social sciences. The 
social progress of the race depends upon changes in its 
psychical premises. Each step of its progress is condi- 
tioned by the acquisition of new instincts, habits, and 
customs that are psychical in their character. The econo- 
mists must therefore investigate psychological problems in 
order to solve the problems of their own science. If 
psychology were a complete science these investigators 
could call upon it for the premises needed for their own 
work and thus be enabled to confine themselves to eco- 
nomic and social questions. But psychologists have not 
done the work needed by those interested in social stud 
ies. Hence they have been compelled to turn psycholo- 
gists in self-defence and to collect their own material and 
to construct their own premises. 

We first think of the world in its relation to us as a 
series of ideas and from this concept we create a self 
psychology. We next acquire the idea of other person- 
alities and from the relations existing between groups of 
individuals we create a race psychology whose premises 
are based on analogies taken from the social world. We 
then analyze these bodies into their material elements 
and learn to regard the physical forces as primary. Ina 
self psychology ideas stand in no other relation than suc- 
cession. There is no recognized force that uniting them 
into inseparable groupes can project them into space and 
thus place other beings on an equality with self. In a 
race psychology the gradual synthesis of feeling with 
ideas destroys the serial concept of conscious phenomena 
and creates the “ gentle force’’ needed to compel the self 
to look upon the world as an aggregate of beings in 
social relations. In physiological psychology ideas are 
also bound in groups, but the binding forces is not the sub- 
jective feelings of men but the physical forces of nature. 
The elements of matter and the forces of nature are 
looked upon as the sole cause of mental phenomena. We 
thus acquire an idea of objective relations independent of 
the thinker. 

It will thus be seen that social and especially economic 
studies afford splendid opportunities for the investiga- 
tion of practical psycholological problems. The most im- 
portant of our instincts are habits and are due to the 
social conditions under which the race has developed and 
to the economic environment which has fixed the inten- 
sity of our appetites and passions. If we compare a race 
of primitive men with the most advanced representatives 
of our present civilization it will be seen that in the dif- 
ferences between the two are the most important quali 
ties of mind in which an educator's interests lie. The 
goal of an educational system is to impress upon all the 
individuals of the race the mental qualities which are 
now found only in particular persons. The influence of 
heredity lies within the province of race psychology and 
cannot be thoroughly understood until we perceive the 
vital connection between economic phenomena and the ac- 
quisitions of new instincts and habits through which the 
wants of individuals are more fully supplied. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL REFORMS. 


BY JAMES A. PAGE, PRIN. DWIGHT SCHOOL, BOSTON, 
This paper should be called the perspective element in, 
or the relative importance of educational problems. 
Abraham Lincoln understood the relative value of prob- 
lems. ‘One war at a time” and “ Do not cross a bridge 


_|till you come to it” were his working rules. 


The pressing educational problems of the grammar 
school appear to me to be those of manual training, the 
kindergarten, the economy of time, physical exercise, and 
supervision ; while such questions as the addition of for- 
eign languages, stenography, the elements of political 
economy, and so forth, may well be left to a future solu- 
tion. The questions of manual training and of the kin- 
dergarten are two whose educational importance no 
thoughtful teacher doubts, but their relation to the exist- 
ing conditions in the grammar school is still to be ad- 
justed. This adjustment, together with that of the econ- 
omy of time, are of the first importance, and the educa- 
tional situation should not be complicated, at this time, by 
the introduction of another problem of so great impor- 
tance as the addition of two or more foreign languages. 
Let the ground be cleared first. 

A thousand thinkers are at work, a thousand pedagogic 
microscopes are examining the whole question, but what 
we want and must have is time. The present work of 
the kindergarten and of the manual training school must 
be allowed to go on, untjl these thinkers and workers have 
gained enough experience to enable them to thoroughly 
adjust the relation of the kindergarten and the manual 
training to the grammar school. Such experience has 
not yet been gained. Although we have learned much 
from our experiments, there is too much left to be learned 
to admit of an entire solution of the problem at present. 
It can be seen readily, then, that the element of time is of 
the greatest importance. The grammar school must not 
“bite off more than it can chew.” We already kuow the 
value of these two rising interests; we believe they are 
to enrich our whole scheme of education ; let the gram- 
mar school, then, assimilate what these have to give to it 
before taking other food, however nutritive it may be. 

The grammar school has had in my time to meet vari- 
First, the grammar schools were called 
‘“‘ dormitories,” and Horace Mann was summoned to 
awaken them. Soon they were named “slaughter 
houses,” and were charged with “murdering the inno- 
cents” through overwork. When I was a boy, I was 
taught sewing in a school in Boston ; then for fifty years 
sewing in the schools was suspended. Now, in 1892, 
every boy in a certain class has made an apron for his 
mother ; and 102 boys in another district have learned to 
sew. If it was a good thing in my boyhood, why was it 
ever excluded, and for so long a time? In 1854, algebra 
was taught in the Dwight Grammar School, as far as 
quadratic equations. It was then thrown out of the cur- 
riculum, and now, after nearly forty years, it is proposed 
to introduce it again. Why was this? 

Again, thorugh the influence of Huxley and Darwin, 
came the question as to the relative value of the language 
studies and of the elementary science studies. A place 
was made for the elementary science studies, and the 
pendulum swung that way. But the question is by no 
means settled. Cardinal Newman says on this point: 
“The simple question to be considered is, how best to 
strengthen, refine, and enrich the intellectual powers ; 
the perusal of the poets, historians and philosophers of 
Greece and Rome will accomplish this purpose, as long 
experience has shown ; but that the study of experimental 
scienee will do the like has been proved by no experience 
whatever.” On the other hand, Spencer insists that for 
direct self-preservation, or the maintenance of life and 
health, the all-important knowledge is science. For that 
indirect self-preservation which we call gaining a liveli- 


ous questions. 





hood the knowledge is science. For the due discharge 
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of parental function, the proper guidance is to be found 
in science. For that interpretation of national life, past 
and present, without which the citizen cannot rightly reg- 
ulate his conduct, the indispensable key is science. Alike 
for the most perfect production and highest enjoyment of 
art, in all its forms, the needful preparation is still 
science. 

Gen. Francis Walker agrees with Spencer, but goes 
farther. He asserts that “ Science forms the best train- 
ing for the mind.” As Newman says, this has not been 
proved yet, if for no other reason, because the system is 
new. Darwin, however, is a contradiction to some of the 
claims of science as an educator, for the imagination and 
love of music seem to have been destroyed in time by his 


| shortening the six years course for the brightest pupils, is 


being tried in the schools of Cambridge. 

It would seem that something like the following plan 
will be found necessary : 

First establish definite standards for every grade. 

Second, allow pupils to take the standard grade exam- 
inations in single studies whenever demanded by parents 


or the conditions ; and when the grade standard is shown 
to be accomplished, pass the pupil to the next grade in 


that study only. 


Third, arrange the daily program so that recitations on 


the same subject occur at the same hoar in all the rooms. 


Fourth, allow pupils who have passed any grade exam- 


inations to go to higher rooms for recitation in the subject 


close observation of nature. He complains that he had in which they have advanced. 


become a mere machine for grinding (out of many facts) 
a general law; and he declares were he to live his life 


Fifth, when a pupil has completed a study, allow him 


to pass to a special class for instruction in advanced sub- 


over again, he would read poetry and hear music every | jects under a special and able teacher. 


day ; in his last years he could find no pleasure even in 


Shakespeare. 


This would result in 
1. A discriminating enrichment of the grammar sehool 


From these considerations we see that the schools need | course, and the school would require no reorganization. 


to be protected from these oscillations of the pendulum ; 
from these diametrically opposite opinions. The next 
great educator is to tell us how this is to be done. 


2. The expense would be small. 
3. It would enlist the interest of parents and children. 
4. It would leave no gaps, as double promotions do; 


The grammar school is not the place where experiments | and it affords a chance for unequal advancement in dif- 
so expensive should be tried. The experimental changes | ferent studies, which is best suited to individual develop- 
should be made, as is done with manual training on a| ment and the necessities of the case. 


small scale, until we have availed ourselves of enough ex- 
perience to formulate the general rule. 
I see no protection from this waste and expense, except 


5. It makes a proper use of written examinations, 


making them a help to promotions and to graduation. 


This plan is suggested by Mr. Ripley. Let me say, 


in far-seeing, wide-spread, and intellectual supervision. |then, that in my opinion the perspective of the situation 
“‘ What we need is,” in the words of a late writer, * the|}requires that the problems on hand, and still unsettled, 
breadth of mind which brings all the conditions before it ;|are altogether of the first importance. Let us cross the 


the clearness of sight which discriminates, weighs, and | - 
measures ; and this, with the always present thought of 
the end to be attained or to be approached ; and last, but 
not least, the cool self-control which poises untroubled. 
with balanced wing, over all the conditions, suspending 
action till a rational decision has been reached.” It is 
seen, therefore, that an advance in the right kind of 
supervision is an advance in settling and securing from 
sudden change the program of the grammar school. 


Another change which would contribute to the settling 
of the program question is conditioned upon a change in 
the habits and feeling of the people. ‘* What we want,” 
as one of our newspapers says, “is to bring our youth at 
an earlier age within the limits of strong work. The 
Germans and the French put their boys into the schools 
and compel them to work, utterly regardless of their social 
education and without playing fast and loose with athletics 
and military functions and other outside attractions. 
Education with them is the stepping stone to success in 
life, and it is the one thing that they are urged and com- 
pelled to accomplish. We proceed upon a different prin- 
ciple. We load our school children with the engagements 
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of our social life, and ery out that the dear creatures are| Rubicon with them. Until the questions of manual train- 


being injured if they take their studies as if everything|ing, of the kindergarten, and of the economy of time are 


depended on it. Here is the weak point in our system. |settled, the question of the introduction of foreign lan- 
It is with the parents of the children who constantly plead guages may well wait. 


that they shall be spared too severe exertion, and shall 


I give a few of the considerations which have infla- 


divide their strength between their studies and their social | enced me in my conclusions. In regard to the length of 


training. This is one thing to be mended.” 
I have a case in mind: A German boy in my own class 


the course : 


1. Mr. Philbrick said, long before he died, “The 


of this year, who came into the school twenty months| brighter pupils in the schools are simply ‘ marking time.’ ” 


months ago without a knowledge of the language, and 


2. Mr. Seaver says, * The devil of uniformity has got 


graduated at or near the head of the school. This boy|into the schools.” 


says, and I give you his own words: “ The German chil- 


3. I found a boy in one of the lower classes who, under 


dren are treated more severely than those in America.|the stimulus of the promise that when he reached the 


German boys must get up early in the morning, and must 
go to school at seven o'clock in summer and eight in 
winter. German boys have home lessons already when 
they are so high. I think that is of a great value to 
them. By it they become used to work ; they are held 
to something, and are responsible for something. Here, 
when school is out, the children have nothing to do until 
the next morning; they have more to do with play than 
with school. This is not right; they should spend more 
of their time for school than for anything else, which they 
do in my country.”’ 

Whatever change may be made finally in the program 
of the studies of the grammar school, it is important that 
the length of the course be not increased, but rather 
diminished. This question has been discussed by Dr. 





Emerson E. White of Cincinnati, and the experiment of 


head of his room he should be promoted, went up five 
rooms successively in one year. 


4. A gentleman now quite in middle life, connected 
with one of our large banking houses, said to me lately, 


“A half dozen of us bank men, graduates of your school, 
at a chance meeting the other day, all agreed that with a 


good teacher we could have done all the work in your 
school in three years.” 

5. In Henry Cabot's Life of Alexander Hamilton, the 
author states that Hamilton’s first thought was for Prince- 
ton, but as he characteristically proposed to go through 
the course as rapidly as he could without regard to classes, 
the rules of the college would not permit his admittance, 
and he entered King’s College in New York, where he 
prosecuted his studies as fast as he wished. 

No method, hewever good, should stand in the way. 


No method should be a fetich. The teacher is himself 
the method. Dr. Mark Hopkins at one end of the log 
and the student at the other is a good definition of a 
method. Who that has heard John Boyle O'Reilly be- 
fore the schoolmasters’ club can forget his glowing tribute 
to the old teacher in a remote state and a remote county 
of that state who put fire into the blood of his pupils ? 
Mr. 9’Reilly stated that five of these pupils had lately 
met in New York City, when it appeared that four of 
them were editors of leading newspapers, and all of them 
agreed that they owed all they were to that one old 
teacher remote from all supervision and unacquainted 
with modern methods. 

A primary school teacher in one part of the district, a 
graduate of a normal school, met with most excellent re- 
sults, but never could explain why she did as she did. 
She builded better than she knew. Another older teacher, 
in another part of the district, wholly unacquainted with 
normal school methods, and teaching her little ones after 
the old alphabetic manner, produced such good results 
and sent her pupils up for promotion so well prepared 
that she was allowed to go on in her old way through 
many years of good service to theend. The supreme test 
of any method is its product. And yet there is a store of 
principles, methods, and devices that the teacher cannot 
afford to ignore. We have much yet to do in carrying 
these methods to the lowest levels of our public teaching 
before broadening the program with additional studies. 

A rude, unkempt boy of the hoodlum order entered 
my school a few years ago, and I had some difficulty in 
placing him. After a pretty thorough examination, | 
put him into the hands of a teacher whose powers I had 
already tested, and awaited the result. It was not long 
before the miracle began. I first noticed that his shoes 
were blacked, and though brutal companions often stepped 


on them purposely, he persevered. Then the improve- 


ment extended to his hair, and finally to his hands, nails, 
and even his teeth, until at last the very lines in his hard 
face began to soften and disappear. A teacher who could 
work a change like this could use any program and ele- 
vate it. She read into it what founders of our schools 
and good men all along the line have meant should be 
there, what Matthew Arnold meant by “ humanizing the 
pupil.” She extended and enlarged the in loco parentis 
idea. Her contribution was against the survival of the 
unfit. 

The question that confronts us all is, ‘‘ What will you 
do with your program ?” 

Will you lengthen it? Yes, by getting every child of 
proper age into the kindergarten, 

Will you deepen it? Yes, by any method that Aw- 
manizes. 

Will you elevate it? Yes, by all that you know, and 
especially by all that you feel. 

Will you broaden it by the addition of foreign lau- 
guages? Yes, but Nor YET. 








GRAMMAK SCHOOL REFORMS. 


BY PRES. E. H. CAPEN, TUFTS COLLEGE. 


Improvement must come in respect to the time spent in 
the grammar schools. A pupil of average brightness cau 
keep up with the usual public school class and attend 
half the time,—say every other day. Intelligent parents 
believe that their children can complete the nine years’ 
course of study in seven years, and the work in this time 
would be done better and more effectively. The sharper 
pace gives a mental snap and vigor. 

As regards substance, pupils are forced to give atteu- 
tion to matters of no use to them in life, as many parts of 
arithmetic and most of grammar. Mauch of the Englit!i 
taught is of no use at all. Other subjects are of equal 
value for training and are immensely more valuable in 
life,—the fundamental principles of algebra, many phases 
of geometry, some forms of physics, natural history, s0m¢ 
foreign languages, ancient or modern,—manual training, 
and, above all, physical training. The methods of ths 
improved grammar school must follow the most approved 
modern science, using the objective or laboratory method 
more and more. The graded system must yield to some 
other arrangement, whereby it may become the privilege 
of every free and equal American child to go forward as 





far and as fast as he is able. 
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We must improve our grammar school teachers. They 
do not know enough. The normal schools are doing a 
noble work, but they do not have the foundation of a 
broad, secure, general culture on which to build. The 
city training schools foster a system of inbreeding which 
has most dangerous tendencies. Natural qualities count 
for much with the teacher, and the candidate not predes- 
tined must be prepared by a new birth. The teacher is 
the divinely chosen agent for the advancement of the prin- 
ciples of humanity. 








THK COUNTRY SCHOOL. 


BY HENRY SABIN, IOWA. 

This paper has two points in views: 1st. The school 
itself without regard to its surroundings. 2d. The con- 
dition of the school under present conditions, rather than 
as it ought to be under ideal conditions, 

The country school has been injured by giving too 
much prominence to intellectual work. It stands in the 
midst of a farming community and the labor of the chil- 
dren is at certain seasons very valuable. We need a re- 
vival of confidence rather than a revival of interest in 
the school. The people must be convinced that it is an 
integral part of the community and not a separate affair 
which the law compels them to support. The business 
of child life is education, but he alone is educated to any 
useful purpose who can earn an honest living, and con- 
tribute his share to the work of maintaining our institu- 
tions. 

When a boy has reached such a stage that on account 
of his judgment, skill, and interest in his work, he is 
worth more than any man his father can hire, he is more 
thoroughly educated for practical business than half the 
graduates of our high schools. 

When the people are convinced that the farm and the 
school aim at a common end, the regeneration of the 
country school will be near at hand. We must recognize 
the conditions in which the school exists, and bring it 
into touch with the home-spun affairs of every-day life. 
The influence of the country school must be used to re- 
store the old time dignity of farm labor, and restrain the 
head-long rush from the farms to the cities. 

Uader the right stimulus derived from the condition 
requiring labor part of the year on the farm, the country 
school may be made to do as much for the child in six 
months as the city school does in nine. 

The country school affords the best possible opportun- 
ity of testing the value of work as an educational factor. 
Owing to the different conditions of city life and country 
life, we must preserve the difference between city schools 
and country schools. Nothing worse could happen to the 
country school than to attempt to grade it after the fash- 
ion of the city. It may however be so classified as to 
organize it and reduce it to a regular system. It is only 
necessary that each pupil be assigned to such a class in 
each branch as he may be best suited for by his attain- 
ments, and careful records kept of his progress from term 
to term. Such a system has its examinations, its promo- 
tions, its cards to parents, its records ; but it also has the 
greatest possible mobility and the least possible friction 
among its parts. 

The state law should establish and authorize the course. 

The new Ohio law authorizes the classification of the 
country schools. 

In Iowa as well as in Ohio the law now fixes upon 
three years as the term of office for the director. In 
lowa the tendency is very strongly in favor of the classi- 
fication of the country schools, and this improvement of 
the system has been followed in every instance by an im- 
provement of the building and the surroundings. 

The need of the country schools is not so much close 
supervision as it is intelligent supervision. The greatest 
hope of the country school is its freedom from the close 
supervision of the martinet. 

The course of study for the country school must be 
made more practical, and embrace those subjects of 
which the illustrations are in his work at home. We 
can throw out one-third of the arithmetic, and introduce 
into what is left such principles and examples as will 
‘ommend themselves as useful. 

The father’s estimation of the school is raised when he 


the worth of the corn in a certain bin quicker than he 

can. 

The farmer in his field, the workman in his shop, the 

business man in his office, can give us valuable points in | 
applied pedagogics. Then throw out half the geography, 

and reduce the series of readers to three. The readers 
should not be senseless compilations, illustrated serap- 
books, but connected chapters of scientific or historical 

works, adapted to the understanding of children. Throw 
out the modern abomination of desolation called language 
Jessons, and introduce one book, called what it should be, 
a grammar of the English language. Connected with 
arithmetic teach geometry as related tomensuration. In 
troduce civil government in connection with history. 
Make room for nature studies, which should be largely 
agricultural in their nature. 

The value of soils, the growth of fruits, grasses and 
plants, the care of animals, the benefit of fertilizers should 
be among the chosen subjects. 

The microscope should be as necessary in the country 
school as the dictionary. 

If we cannot shorten the course, we can at least throw 
out the dead to make room for the quick. The state 
does not make the preparation of teachers for the special 
work of teaching in the country school a matter of suffi- 
cient importance. The ordinary normal school does not 
meet their wants. We need special schools, with a 
course not exceeding two years in length for this purpose 
alone, then after a suitable length of time make the com- 
pletion of the course the minimum requirement for teach- 
ing in any publie school in the state. 

Country schools have been neglected in the interests of 
higher education, and the country teacher has been sent 
to her work unprepared in order that our cities and larger 
towns may have professional teachers. 





[ The discussion of Mr. Sabin’s paper was opened by 
George H. Martin, of Lynn. | 

The improvement of schools is a slow process under 
the most favorable conditions. In the country schools 
some conditions are peculiarly unfavorable. Prominent 
among these are the smallness of the schools, the irregu- 
larity of attendance, the inexperience and instability of 
the teaching force, and the dearth of suitable 
means of instruction. Each of the conditions is at once 
a cause and an effect of all the others. The smallness of 
the schools is dae primarily to the set of population 
toward the manufacturing and commercial centers. Be- 
cause the schools are small they offer no attractions and 
furnish no incentive to the better class of pupils or teach- 
ers, hence the irregularity of pupils and frequent change 
of teachers. 

On the other hand, these very features tend to keep 
away population and to prevent any growth. Again, the 
school authorities, if believing in the use of illustrative 
helps, see little inducement to provide them for pupils 
who are indifferent and teachers who lack the disposition 
or power to use them wisely. So the evils are cumula- 
tive and self-perpetuating. These hindrances stand in 
the way of good work along the traditional lines The 
three R’s suffer. Whatever halo may surround the 
image of the ungraded school as it exists in the mind of 
modern ardent reformers, in a closer observation of such 
schools as exist to-day, one would see “the vision splendid 
die away, and fade into the light of common day.” 

These schools offer no superior advantages to the 
bright pupils, and they blunt the edge of dullness to the 





-‘erge of stupidity. But, more to be regretted than this, 
is the fact that for the pupils in these schools there is no 
possibility of sharing in the larger and richer intellectual 
life upon which the children in the better graded schools 
are entering. Music and drawing are rarely taught. 
There is neither inclination nor means for the earlier 
and more fruitful work in history and literature, and 
though the pupils are in the presence of nature, its objects 
and processes have little conscious influence in directing 
their thought or molding their character. 

Nor has any system of physical training been devised 
which is suited to the peculiarities of these schools. 
Even the larger of these ungraded schools do not furnish 
ideal conditions for the best work. In most of them 
there are many classes, and so a large number of recita- 





tions, with a short time for each, 


finds his boy can compute the weight of a fat steer, or opportunity for teaching. 


Hence there is little! 


> 


Henee, further, a prevailing 
habit of hearing recitations from the text-book. Hence 
the formation of mechanical habits by the pupils,—little 
stimulus to thought, prevailing dullness,—the little ones 
idle, or noisy or stupid. 
The outeome of it all is that the slower children, es- 
pecially the boys, early acquire a dislike of school and 
books, and are only too glad to escape at tho earliest 
moment the Jaw allows, or a lax enforcement of the law 
suffers. 
To reduce these evils to a minimum, so far as practica- 
ble, the smallest schools should be united. This would 
make it possible to secure better teachers, who are re- 
pelled by the limited opportunities for growth now by the 
small pay, the social isolation, the parental meddling. 
Beyond this much good would be accomplished by 
closer and more intelligent supervision. The Massachu- 
setts plan of district supervision is a long step in the right 
direction. It is far from being an ideal plan, and in 
practice is developing some weaknesses, but it is doing 
more for the country schools than anything else has done. 
By means of it public sentiment is awakened and 
directed; parental indifference and criminal neglect re- 
moved or punished; the organization of the schools is 
made more simple and effective; the teachers ara en- 
couraged by sympathetic interest and helped by judicious 
The supervision is not primarily an end, but a 
The only hope of a country school or a city 
Supervis- 


counsel. 
means. 
school is a good teacher, with a fair chance. 
ion demonstrates its reason for being only so far as it 
secures these. 


ARITHMETIC: WHAT AND HOW. 


BY G. I. ALDRICH, NEWTON, MASS. 


It would seem necessary at the outset to precede 
“ What and How?” with reference to arithmetic by the 
inquiry “ Why?” What right has arithmetic to a place 
in a course of staclies for public schools? What ends or 
results are to be secured as the outcome of its being 
taught and studied? Just as it seems necessary to pre- 
cede ‘‘What and How” by “ Why,” so, if we would 
reach bed rock, it seems necessary to go back of the ques- 
tions just suggested and ask one which is more truly fun- 
damental,—For what purpose do the schools exist? Dis- 
regarding the domains of moral and physical training, — 
disregarding, while not forgetting, the close connection 
between the moral and the mental, and having the latter 
duly in mind, we may reply: We maintain public schools 
in order to enable each pupil to make the most of 
himself so far as this single agency is capable of pro- 
ducing such result. Omitting the steps by which we 
proceed from this fundamental, we readily perceive 
the right which arithmetic has to a place in our curricu- 
lam. In the early study of numbers and the later study 
of the science and the art of arithmetic, we possess an in 

strumentality which, under wise guidance, is adapted to 
the self development of the pupil, by the right use of 
which all the pupil's powers of observing, remembering, 

expressing, imagining, and reasoning may be! admirably 
developed through their own activity. As an incident to 
this activity, there will come tothe pupil certain knowledge 
which is absolutely essential to him as a member of civi- 
lized society. 

I feel no disposition to attempt a precise answer to the 
query, What shall be taught in arithmetic ? Answers to 
such a question will vary somewhat with the latitude of 
the speaker. We shall not wander far from right conclu- 
sions if we keep in mind: First, the equal or permanent 
claims of other branches of study; second, the limited 
knowledge of the subject demanded by the exigencies of 

after-life ; and third, the fact that the true importance of 

arithmetic is discovered when we consider it as an instru- 
ment for mental discipline. And so we come to the sec- 
ond and important phase of our subject. The “ What” is 

of comparatively little consequence ; in the “ How” we 
face a question of vital importance. The character and 

value of results in any department of etudy will be de- 
determined by the personal qualities and professional 

skill of the teacher. If now we ask, “ How shall arith- 

metic be taught?” I answer, having regard to the less 

important end to be achieved, in such manner as to secure 

to pupils thorough and enduring knowledge of the essen 
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tials of the subject. If we should stop here, however, our 
investigations would be sadly incomplete. Having al- 
ready observed that development is a higher result than 
knowledge, we need to inquire what development should 
come to pupils as the outcome of their study of arithmetic. 

We shall be helped to a satisfactory answer to this in- 

quiry, if we notice that it is possible to arrange the subject 
matter of arithmetic in two parts. The first part we may 
characterize by the term mechanical ; its outeome we may 
name facility. The second part we may distiaguirh by 
the term rational; its outcome we may name power. 
Evidently arithmetic should be so taught as to secure 
to pupils,—not to all in the same degree, but to each 
up to the limit of his capabilities,— these two forms 
of training,—facility and power. It is essential that we 
hold a sound opinion of the relative value of these two 
resultants. As facility is the easier to produce, so it is 
the less valuable. It is only in that department of arith- 
metic where skilled teaching shows itself through the per- 
sonal power of pupils through quick insight, logical infer- 
ence and sustained attention, that we find a product 
which is worthy our best efforts. 

Arithmetic will always hold a place, and that a prom- 
inent one, in the work of public schools. It will, and 
ought to be, less grasping in the future than in the past. 
The somewhat fetich-like regard for it which has existed 
must give way. Pupils who succeed in other directions, 
but in a measure fail in arithmetic, must pot steadily fail 
of promotion. Arithmetic is an important subject, but it 
is not of sach supreme importance as to cast everything 
else in the shade. 





[The discussion of Mr. Aldrich’s paper was opened by 
Dr. Zalmon Richards of Washington, D. C. ] 

Everybody who teaches even a common school and 
most of those who graduate from it are supposed to know 
all about arithmetic ; but has anything new or valuable 
been discovered or invented in connection with the sub- 
ject during the last 50 years which is of any special 
The science of arithmetic is based upon a very 
Arithmetic, or the science 


value ? 
few independent principles. 
and art of using numbers, really recognizes only three 
fundamental principles ; the increase and the diminution 
of numbers, and that all numbers are based upon the 
unit principle. All numbers consist of one or more units, 
which are used to represent one or more things of differ- 
ent kinds. Common practice requires the use of only 
four varieties of numbers, the units of integers, the units 
of common fractions, the units of decimals and the com- 
bination of units of different values of the same kind, 
commonly called *‘ denominate numbers.” The universal 
laws for the use of these four varieties of numbers are: 
First, in using numbers we must always consider the name 
and meaning of the unit used; second, before units of 
the same kind, but of different nawes, can be increased 
or diminished or compared, they must be reduced to units 
of the same name, when they can be compared in the 
same way as simple whole numbers. The failure to 
recognize and teach these principles causes an immense 
waste of time, patience, and of labor on the part of both 
pupil and teacher. 

When these principles are thoroughly taught and 
mastered, the pupil is prepared to be taught the only four 
ways of using numbers: Additiun, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division. The logical part of arithmetic or 
the application of these principles to the various demands 
of life, embraces the whole of arithmetic proper. 

The first step in learning how to use numbers, and 
how to teach numbers, is to master the language of 
numbers, or, in other words to learn how to read them. 
All terms used to represent the different varieties of 
numbers must be thoroughly mastered. This language 
embraces the terms used to express the different kinds of 
unite, integers, halves, quarters, thirds, or decimals, and 
all terms used in the tables of weights and measures or 
denominate numbers. It requires a knowledge of the 
methods of reducing numbers of one name to those of 
equivalent values in other denominations. 

Every child must be taught the true meaning of a 
unit, and the character which represents a unit, and 
he must be made to recognize readily any collection 
of units. To do this nature has given the teacher two 
hands with ten fingers. When the teacher has exhausted 


all the uses which can be made with the fingers, there is 


no better or more simple apparatus which can be used 
than the old numeral frame. _If the reading of numbers 
themselves is properly taught the pupils will get a better 
practical knowledge of the four uses of numbers thar 
they usually do in simply trying to use the numbers them- 


selves. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH. 


BY MISS ELLEN HYDE, 
State Normal School, Framingham, Mass. 


Leaving aside reading and writing, which must always 
be taught as requirements for citizenship, our teaching of 
English must be such as will most conduce to the success 
and pleasure of the citizen, as well as the value of his cit- 
izenship. 

The vocabulary of a person exactly marks and measures 
the range of his ideas and thoughts. Our range of expres- 
sion reacts in turn on our power, and decides the future of 
our mind and thought. A lack of fitting terms restricts the 
striving for higher and better thinking. Give the children, 
then, a full vocabulary. The ordinary terms, the drudges 
of daily life, need little attention. Theteacher’s chief duty 
is to make them clear and distinct ideas. Much more care 
should be paid to precision and accuracy in the use of con- 
nectives. Abstract terms should be taught to increase 
the grasp and power of fine feelings. 

No specific method can or should be given as to how 
this can be done. Every teacher should have a method 
in every study, which is the interaction of her own indi- 
viduality, the clase, and the subject. The child must, of 
course, begin with the names of objects. The teacher’s 
duty is to make the ideas represented by the child’s vo- 
eabulary increasingly distinct. A vocabulary book is a 
necessity, in which the teacher should record every new 
word given, so that she can refer to it for reviews and 
exercises. Study synonyms far enough to recognize that 
there are none in the English language. 

Composition, original verbal expression, is natural to 
every child. Its exercise should be oral as well as written. 
Give time enough to it,—at least one fourth of the entire 
school time should be given to the mother tongue. It 
should be taught in connection with every subject. Stated 
language lessons are often an excuse for doing no other 
It implies that English can be separated 
from geography or arithmetic. The writing out in full 
of an arithmetic lesson is a most useful form of composi- 
tion exercise. Give simple subjects first. Keep always 
within reach of the child’s range of thought. Let the 
imaginative writing follow the representative. It is better 
that a child should learn to tell the simple truth before he 
calls upon his imagination. 

The child should learn something of literature in the 
common school. Homer, Spencer, the tales of Norse and 
Greek mythology, Plutarch and the Cid, Abbot’s series of 
biographies, are all wonderfully adapted to children. Do 
not be anxious about their not understanding all. A 
child will get a child’s truth out of every great book. If 
material is lacking in many places, it is because teachers 
have not created the demand. The expense is small. 
Most classics can be had for from two to twenty-five cents. 
Two copies are enough,—better than more,—one for the 
teacher and the other to be passed from hand to hand. 
Simply read, with little comment or criticism. Let the 
teacher take her turn, and a little more, in the reading. 
Yet the children have the mental glow of exercise as they 
lay aside the book. 


language work. 





Mara L. Pratt, M.D., of Malden, Mass., opened the 
discussion of Miss Hyde’s paper. Teach the child to 
read first of all, It is the mechanics of the work and 
should be gotten over with as soon as possible. No study 
can be pursued until this is out of the thought. Read to 
the children Grimm, Andersen, and other things which 
they can comprend and enjoy long before they could ap- 
preciate them from their own reading. The grammar 
schools have allowed the higher grades to monopolize 
rhetoric. Bring this element into the lower grade read- 
ing systematically, point out the figures of speech, similes, 
the strength, and elegance of a piece. Have the children 
search out similar places in other pieces they have read. 





After such training there will be little need for homilies 
on trashy literature, 





THE THREE PARTS OF ENGLISH STUDy. 


—_——— 


BY SAMUEL THURBER, GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


Fitting for college in English now means little more 
than teaching to write. The teacher’s stimulus is the 
lowest and silliest in our educational system. Correct 
writing is little more than a matter of training and prac- 
tice. It is futile to confine it to one teacher and hour in 
the school life. The children in our better school sys- 
tems are fully up to the mark in English. In taking the 
contrary as fact, we are starting from an entirely wrong 
basis. This belief received its start from some few col- 
lege men who have judged entirely from the examina- 
tions they gave. They have placed from fifty to a hun- 
dred boys at tables in a big, hot room, during the middle 
of a day and week filled with similar performances in other 
studies, and at the ringing of a bell have started them all 
to writing compositions on the same subjects. They 
complain of a tedious mediocrity. Children need favor- 
ing conditions, just as mature people do; solitude, and 
quiet, a fresh, unwearied mind, unhampered by worry 
about time, interest ina subject and a consciousness of 
having something to say that other people have not heard. 
Composition in our own schools is not a belated subject. 
When not artificially thwarted and blighted, the produc- 
tions of our pupils are as bright and vigorous as the boys 
and girls who write them. 

I strongly doubt if it is desirable to have a special 
teacher of English composition. This impliedly frees all 
other teachers from any supervision of the pupils’ writing. 
I would rather compare it to the cardinal virtues, truth 
and puctuality. If we had a teacher of cleanliness I would 
do away with him. English expression is the universal 
tool. Everything is taught through it. Every written 
examination is a test exercise in correct expression. The 
chief obstacle to the teacher of composition is the teach- 
ers who do not teach English, but overlook errors and 
faults. It is a perpetual slur on the English teacher, 
making him appear hypercritical, spying out faults which 
the others do not notice. Assign the functions of the 
English teacher to the entire corps of teachers. No pupil 
should be allowed to pass in any subject who uses poor 
English,—who cannot correctly express his knowledge in 
the proper form. Pupils are ready to write well if they 
have to,—as ready as they are to write ill if they are 
allowed to. The basic faults of English writing in any 
pupil can be extirpated at once by the combined efforts 
of all to whom the pupil recites. 

Every school should have its English teacher, whose 
function would be to deal scientifically with the language 
and literature. Literature is an organic whole, with a 
regular development. Rhetoric is not a study of rules, 
but it is habituating oneself to correct examples of clear- 
ness, force, and elegance. Grammar is a most useful ex- 
ercise. It awakens the philosophical spirit as to the 
meaning of our language. Rales have no place in grammar, 
any more than in history. It is concerned with examples, 
things spiritual. Grammar fosters the spirit of linguistic 
insight, and should be made to give equally well with 
Latin the habits and spirit of linguistic insight. Histor- 
ical English teaching traces modern forms and idioms 
back to the originals, and shows that all parsing is use- 
less. The English of Wyclif and Chaucer should be 
early introduced. The masters of our own tongue ought 
not to be considered too formidable for a school where 
Latin and Greek are taught. The English teacher 
should know and teach how to pronounce. Professor 
Lounsbury speaks of the typical schoolmaster as a man 
with the mania for correcting. It is the mania for making 
nature better than she is, of trying to pronounce better 
than people do. Such zeal must be tempered with more 
knowledge. An entire people and neighborhood cannot 
pronounce wrong. All that is eminently the work of 4 
special teacher. 

Literature is far and away the most important division 
of English. According to a person’s culture is the part 
books play in his make-up. The public library is the true 
civic focus of every community. The teachers’ respons!- 
bility is therefore unspeakably grave. He must give 40 
idea of what and how toteach. Givea survey of our later 
literature as a whole, not in unrelated fragments which 
the wholly unphilosophical college examiners require. |t 
should be taught as a growth, finding its origin and ex 
planation in the contemporary history. Give pupils_the 
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habits of literary research, show them how to use libra- 
ries, how to pass from book to book to get light on any 
difficulty that arises. Pupils enter eagerly into this work. 
There is a definite end, and success is evident to the 
searcher. 

Prin. J. W. Macdonald of the Stoneham (Mass.) High 
School continued the subject opened by Mr. Thurber, by 
demanding that the colleges give English the recognition 
they demanded of it in the lower schools. There must 
be clear and well ripened ideas behind the language. We 
cannot speak from vague information and speak well. 
We must be unhampered by convention. 

Next to clear ideas comes the knowledge of words and 
idioms. They must be ready at hand to express what- 
ever meaning may come to the mind. We must not under- 
value this faculty of a correct knowledge of words, their 
‘‘sense,” force, feeling, and exact, entire meaning. This 
can only be absorbed by living in an atmosphere of good 
English, The ear is the natural avenue to language. 
Reading has much less influence than we generally con- 
sider. Children speak as they hear, and if you want lit~ 
erature to influence them you must read it into them. 
Many things, especially the newspaper and cheap novel, 
have vitiated our sense of the value of correct English, 
but the schools are chiefly responsible for the dulled sen- 
sibility of our educated classes. From four to six years 
spent in “literally” translating Latin and Greek into a 
jargon that is nothing but the ancient idioms expressed in 
English word sounds, leaves an effect which can never be 
eradicated. It is not only a wrong translation, but it is 
an irreparable injury to English. The study of a foreign 
language can and should be made a most admirable 
means of teaching good English. 








ADVANCED ENGLISH. 





BY PROF. LORENZO SEARS, BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

If I were to say how English composition in college 
differs from the same process and product in the prepara- 
tory school, I should emphasize the department of Inven- 
tion, or the discovery of what to write about and what to 
write about it, as distinguished from contriving how to 
write. This is reversing the order laid down in the books, 
bat the youth who has finished his preparatory course 
should be familiar with the elementary principles of ex- 
pression and be ready to begin advanced processes of 
thinking, or Invention proper. Enough of word study 
should already have been done to secure accuracy of ex- 
pression for such thoughts as he is likely to have. In 
this way the labor of Invention will not be taken up at 
the beginning of the college course in an order so un- 
natural as to violate any logical sequence, for according 
to our theories of development thinking ought to keep 
pace with writing, and matter bear some adequate rela- 
tion to manner. If a man is ever going to conduct 
orderly processes of thought it is high time to begin the 
work when he enters college, just as previously he should 
have given his entire attention to his vocabulary and dic- 
tion. Not that these are ever to cease to be objects of 
his care, but henceforth they are to share attention with 
the material of discourse. 

The fallacy that Invention cannot be taught might be 
exploded if we took the same pains to teach students how 
to think that we take in teaching them how to express 
their thoughts. In both practice is the best instruction, 
but, because thoughts are more immaterial than words, 
Invention is not so easily managed as Diction. Here as 
elsewhere, however, we ought to think before we speak. 

Reluctance to undertake the education of the inventive 
faculty often springs from supposing that the students’ 
written thoughts should be large and dignified and pos- 
sibly original, It is only necessary that they be natural 
and normal, and not that they be valuable to any one but 
Such common thoughts make the beginning of 
Invention. Rudiments are his business at first, taking the 
fragmentary ideas nearest him and treating them with the 
respect which belongs to the fitness of things. If he is 
ashamed of the common place let him read Thoreau and 
John Burroughs, Sir John Lubbock and St. John Mivart, 
and learn that it is not the theme but the inventive fac- 
ulty that makes the writer. Every boy can handle such 


himself. 
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fields, the sea will supply fertile themes. The young man 
is dull indeed who cannot say something about ‘ Devices 
for Attracting Trade,” or “Schemes for Money-getting 
at Fairs.” Not so grand subjects, some will say, as The 
Aryan Invasion, The Poems of the Cid, or The Influence 
of Romance upon Chivalry. Perhaps not, but better for 
the development of Invention. Amateur Photography 
or The Camera Fiend, My Favorite Magazine, Amuse- 


of Arabic Learning in Europe to the Renaissance. 


growls at the fleas; the dog in the chase has no time to 


From such wholesome truths it is possible to pass to 


his literary dress suit on, like Buffon. 


primary stage. 
vention which is investigation. 
next, sending him abroad to gather information. Books, 
libraries, and librarians will lead him to the last advance 
post of discovery, but none of these sources of informa- 


tion can do away with the necessity of reflection,—the 
first, second, and third thing in composition. 


before they can be called anything but a scrap-book show- 
ing patchwork and paste. 


time to rectify and clarify, to adjust, and eliminate 
When the material is “invented” 


Yet it is these few principles that separate the an who 


understand why he is not equally effective. 
The first of these fundamental rules is that of the right 


lated in college writing. 


gets clearer. 


but the beginning of them all and the necessity of them 
ulty working upon manifold trath. 


that his English composition is to be for him the channel 


others. 














are sent, 


themes in his way because he knows something about | fo 
them independently of books; and if he can be induced |it. 
to put down his thoughts before he is conscious of writing |inquiry as to what school and college have done for him. 
an essay he is on the high road to Invention. The nor-|For every reason, therefore, the importance of producing 
mal product of such improvised writing is a periodic para-|well-ordered thought in well-ordered speech weighs upon 
graph of a “hundred or two hundred words, the ideal of | the college student. 
which is found in our best newspapers. The street, the|many, the rewards are great. 


ment, Book, are better for this purpose than Periods of | American people. 
Literary Glory, or Hopes of Universal Empire, or The|the country, and have received very different prepara- 
Relation of Greek Architecture to Greek Philovophy, or|tions. They have different aims. Some are intending 
From |to become business mer, some professional men ; perhaps 
simple themes it is but a step to plain truths half con-|one in a hundred may becomea journalist. 
cealed in proverbs and wise sayings: Agassiz’s remark, |suing scientific studies and some classical studies; others 
“IT have no time to waste in making money”; and the]/a modern language conrse. 
surgeon’s, “Do not hurry; we have no time to lose” ;|literary taste in such a composite collegian must be very 
the Chinese proverb that “it is the dog in the kennel that| general and quite elementary. They should not be con- 


propositions which would have staggered the ready writer | questions. 
if the order of progress had been reversed. Misrepre-|toa tale by Rider Haggard, we should say he showed 
sentation of America by American Writers, Municipal good literary taste. 
Reforms, Public Indifference to Abuses, are subjects|we find it consists of several elements, which consist in 
about which every student can talk, and, therefore, write,| different proportions in different individuals. 
if he be taken in the classroom before he has time to get|ture is a composite product, so is the judgment of it a com- 
posite judgment. There is, firat, the power of perceiving the 
Bat the student will not be expected to remain at this|harmonious sound sequence, both vowel and consonantal. 
Something must be conceded to that in-| No doubt this is largely a physical matter; still, it is re- 
Topics of which he knows | lated, as all physical matters are, to the spiritual. 
something, but can learn much more will occupy him|ond, there is the delicate perception of the relation of a 


through which the result of his education is to flow out to|teacher works on individuals. 
If his treasures of learning are not to be hoarded | the most interesting and puzzling thing in nature. Teach- 
but rather dispensed with a free hand in reproduced ing is full of discouragements, but itis fascinating because 


7 


rms, it must be by what he can say and how he can say 
The community has little time for other methods of 


The field is wide, the resources are 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LITERARY TASTE 


IN COLLEGE. 


BY PROF. CHARLES F. JOHNSON, TRINITY COLLEGE. 


The American college is fairly representative of the 
The students come from all parts of 


Some are pur- 


The methods which develop 


fined to any one course, for the scientific men need some 


growl”’; or “the dolphin dies when he ceases to move,”’|training in literary jadgment quite as much as do the 
all appeal to the student’s better sense of opportunity. |arts men. 


Sound literary taste is trained judgment in literary 
If a boy preferred a tale by Louis Stevenson 


If we try to define literary taste, 


As litera- 


Sec- 


word to its meaning and of the delicate modification of 
meaning by association. Third, there is the perception 
of the thought-sequenee and of the first modulation of a 
line of thought which makes a composition an artistic 


Extracts,/anity. Fourth, there is the perception of the delicate 
notes, clippings, must be reduced to pulp and made into] flavor of style which reveals the author’s personality and 
new paper with the thinkers own water-nark upon it}makes the charm of the Hssays of Hlia, or of Walton’s 


Complete Angler. Fifth, there is the perception of a 


Time is requisite for such congruous human character revealed in fiction, so that 
processes ; time for deliberate brooding over material ;|Romola and Tito become for us living persons. 


This analysis is not intended to be exhaustive of liter- 


or discovered or|ary qualities,—there is always something left which consti- 
combined or reproduced the second part of composition | tutes the life of the book,—but merely to show that liter- 
is more than half accomplished. A person thoroughly|ary judgment is a complex and many-sided judgment, and 
possessed with a thought will succeed in impressing it|that college students can be expected to do no more than 
upon others in some way. Of different ways one may be|to lay the foundations of correct taste in accordance with 
best here, another there; but all rules, precepts, and ex: qaite rudimentary principles. It is much easier to be- 
amples tend toward a few principles,—so few that the|come an expert in chemistry or philology than in liter- 
self-sufficient think they can be disregarded altogether. | ature. 


The usual methods through which the English instruc- 


writes or speaks with effect from the man who does not/tor seeks to cultivate literary taste in students are the 
lectures and the class reading with ranning commentary. 


He suffers from the lack of a good text-book of literary 


word so opposed to the one that will answer the purpose! history, most of those in use being taken up with lists of 
of haste and carelessness,—the one principle oftenest vio-}names and dates having no vital reality, and many of 
The value of his finding the|them being antiquated in phraseology. A new text-book 
right word is not so great to the world as to the student ;| full of illustrative extracts and with some broad and in 
but that is the case with all his study, and by and by he spiring criticism is needed. Morley’s great work is too 
will need the right word more and more as his thought/|jong, but might well be condensed. 


The lecture and the reading supplemented by the re- 


Other principles can be found in all the books upon] quirement of papers from the students seems about the 
composition, and they are illustrated by every good writer ;/ most practical method. The class should be very small, 
—not more than twelve,—if the teacher is to come into 


all is in the constitution of the inventive and motive fac- personal relations with them, and the editing of the 
pupils’ notes and conversational discussion should be re- 


One thing the student ought always to bear in mind, garded as important parts of his duty. 


Teaching is a difficult and delicate art because the 
The human individual is 


t is full of surprises. The teaching of literature is one of 


the most difficult branches of the art, and, after all, de- 

Always send money by check, money order, express money order, or . much on the enthusiasm of the asker as 
. N hi bull heated on lia pends quite as ee 

a pel i wt tah " Neely ages pw bills method he can suggest, which indeed he must 

‘ : ' be eal ,{0n any t 

eae an 7 : continually vary and adapt to his classes. 
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schools of either Europe or America. They do not chal- 
lenge his assumption, but merely ask for some scientific 


evidence. 


Move Cavriousty.—The state of Pennsylvania now 
makes a direct appropriation for the maintenance of 
schools of %5.000,000, and in consequence there will be 
in many cities and towns a reduction in the amount 
raised by taxation. It is highly important, therefore, that 
there be the greatest care in this reduction, since by 
making it slight the schools can be greatly improved, or 
by making it equal the increase in state apportionment 
they are left where they are. It is a great opportunity 
and responsibility that these committees have thrust upon 


them. 





THE NATIONAL. 








The thirty-second ann ual meeting of the N. E. A. has 
been held, and much good has come tothe profession from 
the asembling of thirty-five hundred educational men and 
women at Saratoga, but it is easier to make the assertion 
than to prove it. It is always profitable for two intelli- 
gent men to talk over their professional plans and pur- 
pores under favorable conditions, and the profit grows, 
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HOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


JULY 21, °92 
Tue Louisiana State Association was one of the best 
in its history. 


Tue South Carolina State Association meets this week 
at Columbia, Rev. Dr. Woodrow, president. 


Tuer New York University Convocation is each year 
the grandest educational meeting in the country. 


YALE filled eight important professorships with eight 
strong men ina single eveningand there was no sensation. 
Yale must get an “ advertiser.” 


BROoKLYN was to appropriate $20,000 for the intro- 
duction of manual training; this was reduced to $10,000 
and then this was used in increasing teachers’ wages. 
The teachers were in luck. 


Tue manufacturers and master mechanics say that 
there is already decisive evidence that manual training 
and industrial art are improving the quality of manhood 
and trained skill of the workmen of the country. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., has a new course of study that de- 
serves the attention of all who seek to enrich the course 
of study for the grammar schools. Send a two-cent 
stamp to Supt. Francis Cogswell and secure a copy of the 
report of Prof. A. B. Hart, which contains the course of 


study. 


Computsory Epucation.—A case involving the con- 
stitutionality of the compulsory education law of Ohio has 
been decided by the court of last resort in favor of the 
school law, which requires the principals of all schools, 
publie and private, to furnish the board of education with 
the names, ages, and places of residence of the pupils. 
One principal deelined, a lawsuit followed, and he is com- 
pelled so to do. This settles a vexed question. 


A CONTEMPORARY suggests that it is fair to assume 
that President Eliot is well posted in educational matters. 
He assumes it, but there is no evidence of it, and all that 
school men ask is that he should give them some evidence 
that would satisfy any scientist in Harvard that there is 
the slightest basis for his assumption of knowledge of the 


=| pose or mission. 


provided the conditions remain favorable, the larger the 
number and the wider the range of experiences from 
which the conferring parties draw their wisdom. Sar- 
atoga presents the most satisfactory externals of any 
place in the country for acompany of this size, provided 
not more than a third of them have any disposition to 
attend the meetings at one time, as was true this year. 
The hotel ace ommodation is ample, the verandas and 
parlors are equal to the conversational needs of the occa- 
sion, the distance from hotels to church of no account. 

It is easy for one of wide acquaintance, without the 


slightest effort, to meet and sit in conversation for a few 


minutes with a hundred and fifty people, hailing from a 
score of states,in a single day. Nowhere does it pay 
better to be up early and sit up late. More men can be 
talked with leisurely before eight in the morning and 
after ten at night than in any other part of the day. 

The program lacked unity and had no discernible pur- 
It was a getting together of many able 
men with a great variety of good subjects, and the effect 
was good. As a whole the men were better thinkers, 
more pronounced experts than usual, and yet there was 
no great effort, no notable utterances, if we except those 
of President Harrison. The grade of thought was unu- 
sually high,—never perhaps did it average better. There 
was scarcely a weak thing and very little that was cranky. 
The greatest lack was inspiration. From some cause there 
was wanting that grace and delicacy of sentiment in the set- 
ting which lends a balo and imparts power to efforts far less 
spirited and thoughtful than much that was heard at Sara- 
toga. Mr. Mabie’s address was as classic an effort as one 
often hears, and it had all the charm of thought and expres- 
sion, voice, and manner that sometimes lift an audience to 
great heights ; but, while it did make an impression, its great 
effect was discounted by a certain coarseness in the set- 
ting, a species of ‘ hustle’ in the tendency of the hour. 
Mr. Canfield’s paper was the most inspiring and _bril- 
liant effort of the week, and yet it was rudely and rath- 
lessly disturbed by outside interference. 

The departments and the round tables were exempt 
from these deleterious influences, and in them was often 
found genuine inspiration. Personally we have rarely 
enjoyed anything more than the paper of Dr. Simon N. 
Patten of the University of Pennsylvania, upon “ Ethical 
Culture.” Taking as his base line the most advanced 
position in economies, he unfolded the most discriminat- 
ing, practical theory upon which to train children and/| 
youth in right choice as well as in estimating their 
own and other's conduct, Every sentence was a pioneer, 
and yet every phrase was so clear that a child could read- 
ily understand the what and the why. One of the de- 
partments was wrecked because of the absence of officers 
and talent. but as a rule they were interesting and every 
way helpful. 

The round tables were a unique feature, and a great 
variety of opinions were expressed regarding them. 
Seven skilled specialists made up the sum total of those 





who sat at the feet of Prof, J. Macbride Sterrett to learn 


mic Suicide as an Adequate Solution of the World Drama.”’ 
Professor Sterrett was certainly one of the most enjoy- 
able men at Saratoga, and it was little short of an outrage 
for such a man to be limited to such a subject and such 
an audience. He is a genius, a man of power, a man 
with a purpose, and should have been upon the platform 
with the largest audience before him. Four of the most 
important leaders of the round tables failed to appear. 
Professor J. Clark Murray’s round table upon “ Cram- 
ming” was crowded to overflowing, and was probably the 
most appreciated and successful of all the meetings 
of the Association, not excepting even that at which Presi- 
dent Harrison spoke. The most skillfully and delicately 
managed round table was that of Prof. Earl Barnes of 
Leland Stanford Jr., who for two days held the attention 
of quite a body of educators to the consideration of “The 
Development of Ideas and Feelings of Sex in Children.” 
President Harrison’s address and reception was the 
most successful single feature in the thirty-two years of 
the Association. Everything made it successful. The 
president was wise enough to leave the introduction to 
Judge A. S. Draper, whose voice, manner, thought, and 
expression were eminently creditable to the fraternity. 
President Harrison’s address was a masterpiece. A prom- 
inent Democrat said, ‘“ I could not help being thrilled with 
pride to think that we had at the head of the nation a 
man with the ability and conscience to say what he did 
with the spirit and power in which he said it.” It was 
an event that will make this meeting memorable. 
The places of meeting were ample, never being crowded ; 
the hotels were all sufficient and centrally located; the 
park was delightfully refreshing; the rides were inex- 
pensive and enjoyable; the electric cars bring the lake 
with its boats within easy reach, while the waters 
with their tingling, sparkling, characteristics were a 
never-failing luxury. Saratoga never had a visitation 
from which everyone went away better satisfied with what 
had been, with greater anticipations of a return of the 
privilege at no distant day. 
All honor to President Harrison for honoring the fra- 
ternity with his greatest cordiality and best thought ; to 
the Saratogians for the hospitality of their arrangements ; 
to The Saratogian for its admirable reports ; to the nomi- 
nating committee for giving the best possible setting to 
the program of 1893 by placing at the head for next year 
that matchless gentleman, skilled leader, honorable man,— 
Albert G. Lane of Chicago. 





EXTENSION AND INTENSION.* 





‘BY CHARLES HENRY DOUGLAS, KEENE, N. H. 


It is the privilege of each generation to think itself su- 
perior to its predecessors. But men have for a long time 
been in possession of the fundamental principles underly- 
ing most forces of activity. The venerable age of many 
truths escapes notice because they go about under new 
names and awaken new associations. Suchis the case 
with the present demand that we ‘educate for power.” 
Education has always aimed at power; the Greek for 
power to attain perfect symmetry, the Roman for power 
to control men and to resist the forces of disintegration, 
and scholasticism for power to prove the truth. The end 
is fixed, but the means are subject to change. 

“The ‘‘ new education ” has emphasized the power to 
be or to become, and the power todo. Let it now assert 
the interdependence that subsists between being something 
and doing something, that the best part of what a man 
can produce is effected by virtue of what he is. The 
complex and ever-changing conditions of modern life de- 
mand that education develop and cherish aptitude for 
growth no less than power to perform. 

It is worth while to inquire what is the relative value of 
breadth of knowledge and depth of knowledge. The old 
college courses are said to have produced results out of 
all proportion to the quality of instruction they afforded. 
Yet they have been largely abandoned. The results at- 
tained must have had acause. The inability to resist rad- 
ical innovation must also have hada cause. So far as ex- 
tension went the courses left little to be desired, for in their 
day they included about all the subjects considered impor- 
tant. To amind narrow in range, methodical in action, not 





reat given to generalization i ; old 
of “ The failure of Scientific Pessimiam to establish Cos. ' . ee eee 
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courses could give small aid. They took him rapidly over 
many things when he needed to go slowly and deeply into 
a few things. On the other hand, to a mind quick to see 
relations, that can deal with the abstract, that generalizes 
and reasons by deduction, the many subjects were but 
varied phases of one greater subject, such as the develop- 
ment of the race, the reign of law, the crescendo of prog- 
ress. These minds had by birthright a genius for one 
form of intensive analysis, and upon this they spitted the 
college subjects term after term, and held them fast. So 
the same course, under the same professors, was often to 
a part of a class chiefly extensive, and to others chiefly 
intensive; those who pursued the course intensively more 
often gained the prizes of life. The college made no con- 
scious effort to adapt instruction to either class of minds, 
but at length had to modify its curriculum because it had 
nothing adequate to give many men of ability, but whose 
power was not great enough to wrest bread from what to 
them were stones. 

The power of effort is the highest and most educable 
partof man. This depends upon the will, which is largely 
controlled by interest. That interests us which brings us 
nearer our ideal. An essential quality of the ideal is dis- 
similarity to the actual. By a creative synthesis the ideal 
is shaped, freed from limitation and made vital. In 2s 
theties and morals this act may often approach intuition ; 
then the maturity of the ideal is almost coincident with 
its origin, and it suffers little change from later experience 
and the widening range of knowledge. 

The name interest is given to that state which arises 
when the mind discovers that any object can bring it 
nearer its ideal. Interest is never isolated, is always 
complex. Primary interests are controlled by the inten- 
sive power of the ideal. Secondary interests are numerous, 
intricate, and often obscure in their connection. In dif- 
ferent minds the relative influence of primary and second- 
ary interests is as varied as individuality. Marked pri- 
mary motives insure productive power, while breadth of 
sympathy tends toward stability and symmetry. 

Some men are “ specialists’ because they have few 
secondary interests. Their one talent is prominent be- 
cause it is solitary. The greater talents of men of cul- 
ture often escape the notice of the casual observer. The 
greatest dimension of primary interests is depth, and the 
best secondary interests are such as are linked to their 
superiors by bonds of intension. A breadth of interest, — 
of extension,—is essential to intellectual and moral equi- 
librium. 

The power of effort is an active manifestation of will. 
It requires in its higher forms well nigh exhaustive in- 
tension in the ideals and interest that support it. It acts 
with the added momentum of its past,—of habit. It is the 
most edueable part of man because in it culminate and are 
made effective the results of the education of all other 
parts. The great incentive to research has come from 
the unexpected discovery of relations between things once 
thought not akin. Cross-fertilization is as frequent in the 
intellectual life as in nature. In all the argument con- 
cerning the value of broad intelligence it has been implied 
that the mind finds an abiding source of strength and 
power only in those departments of knowledge in which 
it has penetrated far enough below the surface to find a 
center shared incommon by other forms of knowledge. 


Colleges have modified their explicit demand for varied 
work at the end of the freshman year only to require 
more evidence of it at the beginning. They are asking 
more of the academies and high schools. These in turn 
have to inerease their demand upon the lower schools. 
Chere are four departments of extension in which the col- 
lege has a right to demand preparation from the fitting 
school, and this in tarn must make the same demand, but 


than a name for a limited capacity, progress in investiga- 
tion and discovery leads to exteasion. The university 
and professional school assume a foundation of general 
culture as preparatory to their work. That colleges have 
made it possible for this general culture to bear the im- 
print of individuality, makes it none the less broad. The 
man is greater than his calling, but without a vocation 
he would be incomplete. Though their relative impor- 
tance varies at different stages in education, and though 
each has a special value in the attainment of certain ends, 
extension and intension can not be separated, and the full 
potence and effect of each is requisite for symmetry. 








SARATOGA NOTES. 





Three rousing cheers for Lane. 

Pablishers were cordially welcome. 

The kindergarten was at the front. 

Aaron Gove is an Association genius. 

Nearly one-half as many as at Toronto. 

The Saratogian gave admirable reports. 

James MacAlister was a universal favorite. 

George E. Hardy’s statistics proved too much. 

The location of the bookmen was unsatisfactory. 

Boston’s only supervisor was Robert C. Metcalf. 

The New York City papers slighted the meeting. 

James Baldwin of Texas is a clear headed, loyal leader. 

Boston papers gave the best reports outside The Saratogian. 

James L, Hughes was the great international representative. 

J. H. Phillips of Birmingham, Ala., is loyal to the N. E. A. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore’s illness was a serious disappointment. 

C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse was one of the great local forces. 

Georgia sent the largest number of people over a long distance 
route. : 
Howland, Lane, Sabin, and Kirk of Chicago made a great 
quartet. 

The electric cars to the lake add much to the enjoyment of 
Saratoga. . 

Saratoga is the best place in the country for the comfort of the 
members. 

Charles DeGarmo of Swarthmore College was one of the best 
philosophical forces. 

The superintendents of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Con- 
necticut were absent. 

Ear! Barnes of Leland Stanford Jr. was a positive gain to the 
association’s activity. 

The N. Y. Times says President Harrisons address was character- 
istically neat and timely. 

After the meeting opened it was said ‘‘ officially’’ 17,000 persons 
were sare to be in attendance. 

Hamilton W. Mabie of the Christian Union speaks as gracefully 
and thoughtfully as he writes. 

Dunton, Waterhouse, Travers, Barnes, Jones, Chase, King, 
Pritchard were the Boston masters. 

R. H. Beggs of Denver was keen as a brier in exploding the 
nonsense in the Current Events craze. 

World’s Fair Commissioner, S. C. Peabody labored incessantly 
in the interest of education at the exposition. 

Henry A. Wise, Baltimore’s superintendent, is one of the most 
uniformly present and socially enjoyed members. 

Simon N. Patten, University of Pennsylvania, read a discrim- 
inating and powerful paper upon ‘‘ Ethics in School.” 

A. P. Marble of Worcester, and A. M. Edwards of Pittsfield, 
were the only city superintendents of Massachusetts present. 

Zalmon Richards, of Washington, has not appeared more healthy 
and hearty for ten years. Age and experience agree with him. 

Major W. F. Slater of Atlanta, Ga., president of the Southern 
Educational Association, was in attendance with a Jarge delegation. 

The McMurray brothers, Charles and Frank, are the clearest 
educational thinkers and the best read pedagogists of their years in 
America. 

Jasper of New York, Seaver of Boston, Morgan of Cincinnati, 


‘Gilbert of St. Paul, Jordan of Minneapolis, Lucky of Pitteburgh, 


were not there. 
The Pennsylvania normal schools were the best represented of 





with less intension, of the schools below. These are (1) 
the power to deal with mathematical thought; (2) with 
expression (a) synthetically, (b) analytically, and (¢) in- 
lerpretatively ; (3) power to perceive and to interpret 
phenomena; and (4) a power that may be called that of | 
selective acquisition, of constructive learning, of using tbe | 
‘common sources of knowledge intelligently. 

The grammar school needs greater extension for its own | 
ake in order to create more centers of interest and to| 
make possible a unification of its work. When the lower 
schools have been broadened, the higher schools can give | 
cepth to much that is now without it, and can at the same 


“me enlarge their scope. 


When specialization is more’ 


any in the country, Lyte, Schaeffer, Noss, Welch, Maltby,—six of 
the priocipals were present. 

New Haven, Albany, Troy, Boffalo, Jersey City, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington Cleveland, Providence, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Omaha, Kansas City, Denver, Flushing, Wichita, were 
represented by their superintendents. 

Massachusetts, Ruode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
yvania, Obio, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Mississippi, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, West Virginia, and North Dakota, were re- 
presented by their state superintendents. 

President Eliot’s attitude toward the public schools, both in 
public and private utterances was all that could be desired. Hie 
Saratoga position gave very general satisfaction. No mare will 
be heard from hint of his former oritisiams, 


The Journal in common with many other papers was imposed 
upon in regard to the famous Convention Hall, a cnt of which was 
sent by the president of the association asking that it be presented 
to our readers as the place of meeting. The building will not be 
ready for occupancy in four months and it must have been known 
that it could not have been. It is all right, it was not needed. 


Among the college presidents were Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, 
William Pepper of the University of Pennsylvania, Wm. DeWitt 
Hyde of Bowdoin, G. Stanley Hall of Clark, Charles DeGarmo of 
Swarthmore, Irwin Shepard of Winona, James H. Canfield of the 
University of Nebraska, Wm. M. Beardshear of Iowa, James H. 
Baker of Colorado. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


THE OLD AND THE NEW, 
The old-fashioned coquette : 


I love another, 
Will think of you as a brother. 


The modern flirt : 
I love a dozen, 
Will think of you as a cousin. 
— Puck, 


STRANGE. 


It is noticed that the sign ‘‘ Home Cooking’’ does not attract all 
men when seeking a restaurant. 


REPLY TO CORRESPONDENT. 
No, ‘‘ Inquisitive,’ from all the evidence we have been able to 
accumulate, it is not the catfish which makes the sea mew. 


A SMART MAN, 


“* Rastas kissed me on both lips larst night,’’ said Dinah. 
‘*Gwuffam hyah! Not both at once, chile ?”’ —dudge. 


‘ ARITHMETIC, 
City Editor—Mr. Cribbs, what do you mean by reporting that 
meeting last night as ‘‘largely and respectably attended’’ when 
there was only one other person present besides yourself ? 
Reporter—Well sir, you see he was large, and I was respectable, 


THIS AND THAT. 





As welcome as sunshine in every place 

Is the beaming approach of a good-natured face ; 
As genial as sunshine, like warmth to impart, 

Is a good-natured word from a good-natured heart. 

President Harrison will be 59 years old on third of August next. 

W. Clark Noble, the sculptor, has completed a statue of William 
Ellery Channing for the city of Newport. 

It is now stated that Mr. Whittier will write the opening ode for 
the World’s Fair. Ita title is a secret. 

A daughter of Mr. Davis, the director general of the Columbian 
Exposition, has just taken the prize for bread-making at Lasell 
Seminary. 

The Prince of Wales has begun to sign himself ‘‘ Edward,” in- 
stead of ‘‘ Albert Edward,’’ indicating that when king he will {be 
Edward VII. 

Jean Ingelow keeps up her benevolent custom of giving three 
times a week dinners to twelve poor persons freshly discharged 
from the hospitals of London. 

The German Emperor has sanctioned the election of Sir John 
Everett Millais, the English painter, as a knight of the ‘‘Ordre 
poor le mérite,’’ the highest Prussian order for science and art. 

Miss Isabel F. Hapgood has raised during the past five months 
$7110.29 for the relief of the peasants in the famine-stricken dis- 
tricts of Russia. The money has been sent to the Toletois for 
distribution. 

Miss Olive Schreiner, author of the “Story of an African 
Farm”’ has bright, blue eyes and a most direct way of looking at 
her listeners. She has received, it is said bat $65 for the above- 
mentioned story, but it brought her what some believe will be a 
lasting place in literary circles. 

Miss Kate Miner, one of the vice-presidents of the Board of 
Lady Managers of the Columbian Exposition, is a successful sugar- 
With her brother, she manages the affairs of a planta- 


planter. 
She is planning to exhibit an Arcadian 


tion of five thousand acres. 
settlement and a creole kitchen at the fair. 

The delegation from the Southern Educational Association at 
Atlanta were delayed in New York by the Christian Endeavorerr, 
but managed to arrive in time for the Tuesday evening session. 








Hon. W. R. Garrett of Tennessee arrived in time to report at the 
last meeting of the council. 

The plans for the grand Protestant Dom in Berlin, which was 
the favorite project of the late Emperor Frederick III, have been 
completed. The estimated cost is ten million marks. The Em- 
peror has expressed the desire that the great Dom should be dedi- 


cated on his birthday, January 27th, in the year 1900. 


The following note was received by a teacher. ‘‘ I do not desire 


that Mattie shall ingage in studing grammar any more as I desire 
her to ingage in more yousful studies. I went through to grammar 
and I cant say they did me no good. I prefer Mattie to ingage in 
german, and drawing, and yokal music on the piano.’’ 


The JOURNAL begins this week the publication of the abstracts of 
papers read before the N. E. A. at Saratoga, The full report wilé 





follow in the neat issue of the JOURNAL. 
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i the authors, of the papers pre- 
austell p tape Re discussions, and other matter 
not included in this outline of the proceedings, will be found in the 
early part of this week’s JOURNAL. 

President Ray Greene Holing of the New Bedford High School, 
opened the sixty-third meeting of the American Institate of Instruc- 
tion, in the Casino Theater, Narraganéett Pier, R, 1., Tuesday even- 
ing, July 5. The welcome extended in behalf of the citizens of the 
state by Gov. Dr. Russell Brown, was followed by that of Hon. 
Thomas B. Stcckwell, Rhode Island’s Commissioner of Education, 
who spoke for the craft. His eloquent address describing the his- 
toric ground in the midst of which the meetings were being held, 
was supplemented by President Huling in his acknowledgement by 
other exceedingly interesting historic data. The music for this 
session, aa for those that followed, was furnished by the Schubert 
Qaartet, of Boston: Mr. George J. Parker, Mr. Geo. W. Want, 
Mr. Arthur B. Hitchcock, Mr. D. Marks Babcock. The address 
of the evening was delivered by Professor Simon N. Patten of the 


University of Pennsylvania, upon 
The Economics of Education. 


Prof. William M. Davis of Harvard opened the Wednesday morn- 
ing session with a talk upon “Geographical I!lustrations ”” The exer- 
cise was in effect’ an object lesson in teaching Rhode Island’s geog- 
raphy through its physical features. Professor Davis made a strong 
plea for the use of charts, maps, diagrams, crayon, and black boards 
in all geographical teaching, showing how these are obtainable avd 
applicable. The discussion of the paper was opened by Charles F. 
King, Master of the Dearborn School, Boston. Mr. King declared 
that such teachings as Professor Davis had advocated could be intro- 
duced into the grammar school, and were perfectly comprehensible 
to pupils, Children are carried away by such teaching. Teachers 
must be encoursged and helped to take up this work. Just as soon 
as the teacher begins to teach in a modern scientific way, she will 
never go back to the old way. Teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendenta need to educate the community and the average school 
committeeman in reference to the absolute necessity for the sake of 
saving time, if for no other reason, of supplying schoolrooms with 
ample means for geographical illustration. 

Prin. A. G. Boyden of the Bridgewater (Mass ) Normal School, 
declared that there was no doubt about the acceptability of this 
method of teaching to the pupils in the normal schools. The diffi- 
culty is that the teachers of the grammar echools are not ready to 
give such instraction. The whole thiog rests upon the teacher, If 
we believe in this matter, and will prepare ourselves to do it, we 
will have it. 

A. L. Goodrich of Salem believes that geography as taught in the 
average Maseachugetts grammar school is too much strung ont. 
Give the boy some credit for intelligence and ingenuity, and much 
more work will be done. 

The discussion was continued by Messrs. D. W. Hoyt of Provi- 
dence, Principal J. C. Greenough of Westfield Norma! School, and 
Principal James S. Barrell of Cambridge. In closing the subjuct, 
Professor Davis spoke of the ease of obtaining these illustrations. 
Every school and public library in Rhode Island hae been provided 
with a coset survey map of the state, and these can be obtained by 
other teachers in atlas form at a moderate cost. The charts of the 
coast survey cover most of the national coast, and can be had at a 
cost of 50 cents each on application to the chief of the coast survey. 
Washington, D. C. New Jersey has been mapped in a geries of 20 
sbeete, which can be bad for $5.00, or 25 cents each. 


Arithmetic: What and Ilow, 


was discussed by Supt. George I. Aldrich, of Newton, Mase., and 
Dr. Zalmon Richards of Washington. 

Dr. H. F. Fuller of Worcester opened the general discussion, by 
declaring that arithmetic should be taught, and not puzzles, menen- 
ration, and the like. His declaration led to a general defence of 
arithmetic, as taught by old father Greenleaf’s text-book. By general 
desire, Mr. W. F. Bradbury of the Cambridge Latin School, lead in 
the defence. He said that every man must know arithmetic, and 
must use it. It is the failures in life which show the men who can 
not do arithmetic. A pupil who cannot successfully study physics 
or Greek is usually deficient in his or ter arithmetical training. Mr. 
Martin of the Boston Supervisors, defended the puzzles of arithme- 
tic. Mr. Boyden of Bridgewater laid the fanlt on the grammar 
schools. There the work is not well done, The pupils they send 
to the normal schools cannot apply the processes of arithmetic. They 
have no idea of the relations of numbers, cannot distinguish a two 
quart measure from a gallon. Pupils should be taught mensura 
tion. They should deal with things themselves. Mr. Barre}] of 
Cambridge said that the complaints that cams to him were that 
boys were not trained to be accurate. They cannot add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide, and be sure the answer is going to be right. 
Mr. Bradbury objected to laying the blame on the teachers. The 
pupils in our city schools to-day fail from a natural lack of brains. 
They are sure to fail in applying anything, They did not bave the 
selection of their own ancestors. Hon. J. W. Patterson of New 
Hampshire, argued for the education of the teachers along the new 
line. Fit them to do the work. 

President Huling appointed the following committees: Nomina- 
tions — H. C. Hardon, W. J. Cothell, C. L. Ames, C. C. Ronnds, 
E}len Hyde, Thomas B. Stockwell, Resolutions —Geo. E. Church, 
Dr. Robert P. Keep, William F. Bradbury, Prof. Lorenzo Sears, 
A. L. Goodrich, Chas. Henry Douglas. 

Wednesday evening was devoted to ‘‘Grammar School Re- 
forms’’ President E. H. Capen of Tufts College made an able plea 
from the college point of view for the line of enrichment of the 
grammar school program which Preeident Eliot of Harvard bas 
championed, while Master James A. Page of the Dwight School, 
Boston, stood for the most advanced conservative thought of the 
school-masters’ fraternity. 


Tuirp Day. 


Tharsday was ‘‘ English’’ day. Elementary English was consid- 
ered by Miss Ellen Hyde, principal of the State Normal School, at 
Framingham, and Mara I.. Pratt of Malden. In discussing the 
papers, Mr. Page emphasized the possibility and advissbility of 
teaching ahead of the comprehension and present capacity of the 
pupil. President Capen insisted upon the fact that no language, 
not even the mother tongue, can be taught and understood through 
reading alone. There is some trouble with the boys who come to 
college, and it seems to be with their English writing. Mr. Barrell 
of Cambridge asked a question which remaing unanswered, that if 
English is in eo great need of more time, cou'd not some of that 
now spent on Latin and a foreign tongue in the high school be given 
over to English, thus securing the end desired. Mr. Ginn cf Bos 
ton protested against the domino practice of dividing the attention 
in' teaching. When one thing is being studied, study it, and not 
halt a dozen other things which may have some relation to it. Ma:- 
ter Hardon of Boston plead for time saving reform in spelling, aod 
by the adoption of the metric system. A. E. Winship closed the 


i f 
discussion by declaring that the whole matter of English was one 0 
rhythm. The spirit of ve ae he age canght through the ear. 

achers should read more to their pupils. — ; 

— Thurber, master of the Boston Girls’ High School, o-. 
resented the secondary school men of the same party which, in the 
grammar grades, had been represented by Mr. Page. His strong 
argument in proof that our secondary school English is approxi- 
mately as good as that of the critica in the colleges, was ably sec- 
onded by Principal J. W. Macdonald of Stoneham, Mass. 
Prin. T. H. Meader of Providence, and Geo. A. Williams of Ver- 
mont Academy, Saxtons River, Vt., continued the defence of the 
lower grades of our public schools. ; , 

The college side of English was represented, in the evening, by 
Professors Lorerzo Sears of Brown, and Charles F. Johnson of 
Trinity. 

Fourtu Day. 

After the opening exercises of Friday morning, the report of the 
committee on necrology was presented by James S. Barrell. The 
report paid fitting tribute to the memory of the following well- 
known members of the Institute: Margaret Falton Frost, P-of. 
Jobn L. Lincoln, LL D., Profeesor Grover, Noah Porter, LL.D., 
Jarvis Cutter Howard, John E. Lovell, Ebenezer Hervey, Henry 
L. Chase. The report was adopted by a rising vote, and while the 
members remained standing, the quartet sang in a very impressive 
manner, ‘‘ Passing Oat of the Shadow.” 

** Country Schools’’ was the subject of an able paper by Hon. 
Henry Sabin of Iowa, the discussion of which was opened by Mr. 
George H. Martin, Boston. _ 

‘“‘ The Relative Edacational Value of Extension and Intension, 
was treated by Supt. Charles Henry Douglas of Keene, N. H. 
This paper was discussed by Prof. Simon N. Patten of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

At the closing seasion, Rev. T. C. Pease of Malden, Mass., read 
a scholarly paper upon ‘‘ The History of the Alphabet.” ‘ 

The committee on nominations present the following as the list of 
officers for the years 1892-93. 

President. —George H. Martin, Lynn, Mase. 

Secretary. — Charles W. Parmenter, 19 Fayette Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Treasurer.—James W. Webster, 588 Main St., Malden, Mass. 

Assistant Secretary.—Lewis H. Meader, Providence, lt. I. 

Assistant Treasurer.—L, L. Camp, New Haven, Ct. 


The Committee on Resolutions presented the following, which 


were adopted : 


1, Resolved; That we cordially endorse the proposition to hold in 
connection with the World’s Columbian Exposition. in the month of 
July or August, 1893, a series of Educational Co: gresses in which edu- 
cational workers from the entice civilized world shall be participants, 
and that we pledge to those who may have the duty of making 
arrangements for these assemblies the hearty co-operation of the 
American Institute of Instruction. 

2. Resolved ; That we desire to record our appreciation of the valu- 
able service which the United States Bureau of Education is render 
ing to the educational interests of our land through the admirably 
planned and exceedingly helpful circulars of information periodically 
issued from that source, through the system of loans of rare foreign 
documents otherwise almost inaccessible, and especially through the 
many stimulating influences resulting from the wise and philosopbical 
mapagement on the part of the eminent Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. William T. Harris. 

8. Resolved; That the thanks of the American Institute of Instruc 

tion are due and are hereby tendered to the several railroads that 
have offered liberal reduction in rates of fare ‘to members; to the 
proprietors of the several hotels and bearding houses in Narraganset 
Pier for personal courtesies and favorable terms; to the local com 
mittee which bas made such ample provision for our meeting; to the 
coporation of the Casino for the free use of its spacious and con 
venient bnilding and grounds; to the several speakers for their able 
and interesting addresses; and to the Schubert Quartet of Bosten 
for the repeated contributions which they have made to our en 
joyment. 
4. Resolved ; That we desire to express our high appreciation of the 
efficient services of the Executive Officers who have had this meeting 
in charge, and to acknowledge our special obligation to the President 
and Secretary who have freely given to the affairs of the institute an 
amount of time and patient labor which can neither be estimated nor 
adequately rewarded. 


CONFERENCES. 
The Round Table Conferences were a new feature of the Insti- 
tute, and amply justified their introduction. Two were held, each 
extending over two afternoons, and in each case the hotel parlors 
were more than filled. 


Dr. Robert P. Keep, principal of the Norwich Free Academy, 
was chairman of the conferenca on the relations of 


Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Principal M Grant Daniell of Chauncy Hall, Boston, opened the 
discussion, which turned on the question of certificating pupils 
from the preparatory school into college. He was thoroughly op- 
posed to the certificate system, because of annoying details, and 
the difficulties and responsibili ies in which it placed the secondary 
school men. In this position he was upheld by William F. Bradbary 
of the Cambridge Latin School, who thought that the committee- 
man was the great reason why it could not successfully be intro- 
dueed with regard to public high schools. The teacher who is 
qualified to teach a pupil knows whether he ought to go to college, 
bat it very often is not professionally safe for him to be honest to 
himeelf, the child, and the college in making out a certificate or in 
refusing it. Mrs. Sarah Woodman Panl of Wellesley told of the 
worship of the system there. The advantages are not with the col- 
lege nor with the secondary schools, but the saving of a useless waste 
of energy and strength to the pupil. President Hauling tried to 
recall the members of the conference to this point of Mrs. Paul 
that the business of teachers is with the child, but the attention was 
all upon the trouble and danger which hung over the teacher who 
gave his candid opinion, against the desires of politicians and parents, 
Mrs. Paul emphasized the point that it was infinitely better that a 
girl should never attempt to go to college than that she should go 
and have to be dropped. Mr. Rich of the Woonsocket High 
School brought up the question of qualified certificates, and the 
opinion seemed to be that this would be the only safe outcome, and 
one which promised satisfaction to all concerned. Mr. Hoyt of 
Pre vidence told of the ideal relationship which existed between the 
Providence High School and Brown University. Messrs Ginn of 
Boston, Parmenter of Cambridge, Thurber of Boston, and Russell 
of Lynn took part in the discussion during the first afternoon. The 
members present seemed very largely in favor of giving a diploma 
of the school to a graduate to whom only a partial certificate could 
- op yee! pe Chauncy Hall and the Cambridge Latin were the 
het ane their diplomas to represent as much as a 
tr Horace S. Tarbell, superintendent of the Providence 
“tn upon Zalmon Richards of Washington to open the 
Promotion in Graded Schools, 


Mr. Richards was stongly in favor of examinations, both in the- 





ory and experience. The i 
have a well graded echetl ancien, "Sadler 


ination at the end of the term, however, and the examiner shou!q 
judge only after consultation with the teacher. 

Dr. C. C. Rounds of Plymouth, N. H., thought that there 
should be no hard and fast rule. Individaal cases are continually 
arising which most be jadged by themselves. No pupil should 
spend more than two years inagrade. If a teacher can be trusted, 
rely upon her judgment almost entirely. At graduation, exami. 
nation, in the broadest sense, must be used. We do not make 
enough of oral examinations. Written papers are necessary in 
order to have definite matter for consideration and judgment, but 
teachers must save themselves the slavery of looking over piles of 
papers, when they should be resting or walking. Save yourselves 
by asking one question which will cover five points. 

D. M. Camp of New Britain told of the system used in his 
schools. The schools are divided into six month grades, and each 
grade room has two classes, so that the pupils of the two are three 
months apart. Each room seats fifty pupils, and every room ig 
always kept fall. Whenever a vacancy occurs in a room the high. 
est ranked papil in the grade below is promoted to take the vacant 
place, and so on down the line. Mr. Camp hardly satisfied the 
questions of Mr Page as to the fairness of promoting only so many 
as there might be room for in a grade above, when others might be 
practically as well able to do the advanced work. The trouble 
seems to be avoided in New Britain, however, by the system of 
classes three months only apart, and by allowing each class to pro- 
gress as far as the body of its members can proceed. Examina- 
tions are entirely open, each child knowing his exact mark, and 
having his examination paper for consultation. There seems to be 
no method so good as examinations, but they should be so mane ged 
that the pupil must feel that he is treated honestly avd justly. 

Superintendent Morss has depended entirely upon the judgment 
of his teachers for ten years, and can rely in every case upon their 
estimate and jadgment as to whether a pupil is mentally qualified to 
do the work of the grade above, judging his mental grasp and 
ability to handle eubjects, as seen through hia daily work. The 
high schcol is better graded on this plan than on any other. 

Superintendent Cogewell of Cambridge told of his ideal system, 
which bas been tried during the year and for whose success Prin- 
cipal Cutter vouched. The master does little teaching, not more 
than an hour each day, but spends his time in the different rooms, 
becoming acquainted with the work of teacher and pupils. He must 
secure at least good work, or apply for a new téacher, in every room. 
The resulta for every pupil are gathered up from week te wevk, 
sometimes by written exercises going on when he enters the room, 

ometimes by questions given by the teacher, or by himself, by 
the end of the term there will be very few about whose standing 
there isany doubt. These few should be picked out dauriog the 
last month and put in charge of a special teacher, who should be 
assigned to each bnilding with no regular class. In this way they 
can get the individaal special help most needed, and thus, for at 
least a good part of them, a whole year will be saved, which would 
ordinarily be spent in repeating the grade below. 

Principal Baker of St. Paul said that under Dr. E. E. White's 
system of teachers’ eatimates, which St. Paul is experimenting 
with, pupils are found in the higher grades who have no business 
to be there. There are pupils who recite well every day, snd yet 
never know anything of the work of a week before. For such 
cases examinations are necessary. Others, again, absorb much 
knowledge that never shows in recitation, but is at perfect com- 
mand when the test of an examination is put to them 

Boston’s new supervisor, Geo. H. Martin, failed to see, after all 
the discussion by Mr. Tarbell, State Supt. Patterson, Masters Page 
and Barrell, why formal examinations existed as a part of our 
school system. The teacher’s jadgment is, in every case, the real 
basis for decision. No two teachers mark the same set of questions 
or of papers alike. No teacher marks the two extremes of a single 
set alike. The examination should nominally as well as really last 
during the entire time that a teacher has charge of a class. If 
she is capable of ‘eiching, she knows whether a pup | is doing wok 
that is, according to his capabilities, satisfactory. The parents 
acquire confidence in the honesty and jadgment of the teacher. 
The three reasons for examinations,—to shape the teaching, to hold 
teachers up to their work, and to hold pupils to their work,—are all 
vicious. 

Master Henry C. Hardon of the Shurtleff School, Boston, favored 
frequent tests which should show the pupil jast what they were 
doing. The teacher should have them corrected by a few of the 
brighter pupils of the class. The total marks for the term should 
be averaged also by the class as an exercise in arithmetic. Set ex- 
aminations are an abomination, 


Promotion in Graded Schools. 


Prin. J. Milton Hall of Providence, R. I., read the report : 

At the first conference the questions involved were discassed with 
much interest, and the practice in many towns was quite fully ex- 
plained. No attempt was made to reach any definite conclasion, 
bat the general question was fully presented. At the second ses- 
sion the question of promotion was considered, in accordance with 
the following outline : 

1. Should promotions be made upon (a) examinations; ()) sev- 
eral examinations; (c) daily record; (d) teacher’s estimate; (¢) 
supervisor's estimate; ( /) some combination of those ? 

2. Should the work that has been done or the work that is to be 
done determine the promotion ? 

3. How far should effort and faithfulness or misconduct enter 48 
elements ? 

4. Should pupils be promoted who do well in most subjects bat 
fail in one or two subjects ? 

5. Should promotions of individual pupils be made at other than 
the regular times ? If so, under what regulations ? 

6. Should all pupils in the same room and grade take the same 
stadies and receive promotion on the same standard ? 

7. What evils connected with promotions are to be especially 
avoided and by what means ? 

Upon a consideration of the various plans indicated in topic l, 
the vote stood as follews: 

In favor of promotion upon a single examination at the end of the 
grade work, none; in favor of promotions depending upon the av- 
erage of several examinations, none; upon the pupil's daily record, 
none; upon the teacher’s estimate, none; upon the supervisor 8 ¢% 
timate, none; upon some combination of these plans, all. : 

The various combinations suggested were: (a) The teacher's 
estimate and one fioal examination. This was unanimously reject 
ed. (b) The estimate of the teacher, combined with the result 0 
several examinations. Two votes were given in favor of this mode. 
(c) A combination of the teacher’s and supervisor's estimate. ©'* 
favored this plan. (d) The estimate of the teacher and supervis’™: 
supplemented by several examinations, both oral and written, * 
different times. This method was almost unanimously approved 
_ Daring the session an expression of opinion in regard to the keep- 
ing of daily records in schools below the high school was called for, 
and received the approval of three persons. Ln regard to the keep 
ine of such records in the high schools, two were found to favor the 
plan, 


Upon the question, ‘‘ Should the work that has been done, or the 
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able to do advance work, except that pnpils who have been twice 
over the work of a grade should be promoted without reference to 
attainment, provided attendance and efforts had been satisfactory. 
The faithful pupil who is always relatively mature in years ought 
usually to be promoted, even though somewhat below the required 
standard. No pupil shoald be deprived of promotion as a penalty 
for misconduct or irregular attendance. 

Upon the question, *‘ Should pupils be promoted who do well in 
most subjects, but fail in one or two subjecta?’’ the prevalent 
though seemed to be that the grade and the subject should be con- 
sidered. For illustration, in the primary grades a pupil failing in 
reading should be premoted only under unusual conditions. In the 
grammar grades a failure upon both arithmetic and language 
should debar from promotion, but a good general average, even 
with a failure upon one study or any two atudies, except arithmetic 
and language, should usually entitle the pupil to promotion. In 
high school grades pupils who fail upon a single subject should, 
az, a rale, be advanced and allowed to make up the deficiency. 
The promotion of capable pupils at other than the regular times 
was earnestly recommended. When such promotions are to be 
made, there should be a conference between the teacher, princi- 
pal, and parent; and age, physical condition, mental ability, and 
home surroun¢ ings shonld all be considered. 

The meetings were largely attended, and the discussions were 
kept up with an animation and interest which shows that the sub- 
ject of promotion is receiving widespread and serious attention. 


The Relations of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The report of this conference by Dr. Robert P. Keep, Chairman, 
was as follows: 

Two sessions were held, each of which was well attended. The 
main topic taken up at the first session was the operation of the cer- 
tificate system. Some ten members of the Institute participated in 
the discussion which was animated and instructive. 

The steady extension of the certificate system was clearly brought 
out, and the reason for the numerous details, called for in the cer- 
tificates, and often burdensome to those who filled them oat, were 
clearly set forth. The sense of the meeting was on the whole 
favorable to the operation and extension of the system of admission 
by certificate. 

The main topic of the second session of the conference was the 
Teaching of Pedagogy. It was pointed ont that the existing nor- 
mal schools, though discharging admirably their work of training 
teachers for primary and grammar work, cannot be expected to at- 
tract the college graduate who mast, therefore, if he receive any 
training for teaching, obtain it from a college. The pedagogical 
courses, more or less extended, of Harvard, Yale, Wellesley, and of 
other colleges, were therefore noted with interest, and the hope was 
expressed that the recognition by the colleges of the importance of 
teachivg to students the art of pedagogy would bear fruit also in a 
more general practice by college professors of the principles of that 
art. The need in New England of a central school of higher 
pedagogy designed especially for graduates of colleges was con- 
sidered, and the efforts which have been made to establish auch 
a state school in Massachusetts were recalled. 





PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS. 
(Continued from last week.) 

‘* Art Study in the Public Schools,’’ presented by H. T. Bailey, 
Art Director of Mass., was the first subject of the Wednesday 
morning meeting. The speaker considered that drawing underlies 
all the arta. 

In the representation of objects, first teach the pupil to know 
objects; second, to express their knowledge. It is also necessary 
to consider,—1, color; 2, form; 3, arrangement. In form, study 
first the simple type and then the complex. 

There are three things to do in teaching drawing,—to teach, to 
test, to drill. Teach by object drawing, buat never teach the pupil 
to draw until you have taught him to depend upon himself. Teast 
by means of memory drawing, and drill by dictation drawing. 

The proposed amendment to the constitution abolishing the 
office of ticket-agent and requiring the executive committee to 
perform the duties now required of that officer then came up for 
consideration and was adopted. 

A paper on ‘‘ Educational Progress’’ was read by T. J. Chap- 
man, of Pittsburg who said that since 1860 the number of teachers 
in the state bas increased more than 8000. The county superin- 
tendency and the county institute have been the great factors in the 
educational progress of the State. The first superintendent 
elected in Pike county received $100 salary; the firat in Elk, $75, 
and the first in Forest $50. To-day the lowest salary is $1000; the 
highest $4000. 

A notable change is the change of 63% of male teachers thirty 
years ago to 34% now. This change wae caused by the enlistment 
of men in the Army during the Rebellion. More teachers enlisted 
in proportion to their number than of any other class, In 1860 
the Jowest salary in the state was $5.14 per month. 

Following this paper a number of pupils from the Osceola School, 
Pittsburg, uoder Miss E. H. Fundenburg, illustrated ‘‘ What First 
Year Pupils Can Do.” 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the afternoon session W. J. Alexander, of Beaver, discuased 
the question of Educational Progress deferred from the morning. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Media, Delaware County, was then selected as the next place of 
m “ eting, and on motion it was agreed to omit next years’ meeting 
o” account of the Columbian Exposition. 

Systematic Music Instruction, was the subject of a paper by Supt. 
Addison Jones of West Chester. In his absence, this paper was 
cead by Supt. A. G. C. Smith, of Delaware County. It dwelt 
upon the valne of music in moral education. Much more depends 
upon the teaching of music than upon the system. Children do 
better work in other aubjects after the music drill. 

President James D. Moffat, D. D., president of Washington and 
Jefferson College then delivered an able address on ‘‘ The High 
School from the College President’s Point of View.”’ 

We do not have enongh high schools in Pennsylvania. We 
should not be content until every county has a high school and 
every considerable town has a high echool. There is a prejadice 
against high schools and against all schools beyond the high school 
whose purpose it is to furnish a higher education. Schools are not 
supported for the good of the children but for the good of the state. 
If this be true it will justify the high school as well as the primary 
school. We need leaders and these leaders must be educated to be 
wise leaders. The poorest boy aud the poorest girl in the commnu- 
nity should have the same advantage of a higher education as the 
richest. The high school should be for two classes of pupils ; 
lat. Those who go no farther. 2d. Those who wish to go to college. 
This class should be allowed to prepare for college in the high 
school. With the first class the primary aim is knowledge; in the 
other the primary aim is discipline. In the course of these should 
be found chiefly Latin, Greek, and Mathematics; in that for the 
former, modern languages and sciences. The use in Classics is not 
in the knowledge but in the power acquired in the learning. The 
man who has had the discipline of Latin and Greek will always 
take the prizes in Physics and Chemistry. 

Miss Alice G. Myers of Huntingdon followed with a paper 
entitled, ‘‘ Is Scientific Temperance Instruction Accomplishing its 
Object ?”’ 

Jas. J. H. Hamilton read the following preamble and resolution 
which was referred to the Committee on Logislature for its action : 

Whereas anumber of school districts in Pennsylvania are using 
the state appropriation to lessen local taxation for school purposes, 
orto do away with it entirely; and 

Whereas in some districts the schools are being supported by the 
appropriation, thus depriving the schools of any benefit from the 


liberality of the state, therefore be it 
Resolved, By the State Teachers’ Association, that the legislature 


be requested to insert in the next bill appropriating public moneys to ta 
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that determines his success, and it is not the theory but the knowl- 
edge which he brings to bear upon that theory which determines 
the success or failure of it. The method, whatever it may be must 
be vitalized. Conviction is the first equipment of the teacher. 
The next is breadth,—a capacity to see the world from more than 
one point of view. One of the great virtues of the classics consisted 
in the broad point of view occupied by the writers. They were 
acquainted almost to the degree of mastery with every department 
of learning that was known. The ultimate aim, the end of all our 
teaching, is to make men,—Christian men, and men whose lives 
shall be full of the power of wide knowledge and of extended in- 
terest. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 
The last regular session of the association opened with a paper on 
Teaching English 
by Assistant Supt. Edgar A. Singer of Philadelphia. The natural 
order of development in the child is, first, observation, then mem- 
ory, then thinking, and last reasoning. For the proper develop- 
ment of the chiid, and iv order to secure intelligent and successful 
work the teacher should acquaint himself with the tendencies, 
habits and circumstances which surround these three periods of 
child-life,—infancy, childhood, and youth. 
The Pennsylvania Schools at the Columbian Exposition. 

was then ably considered in a paper by Supt. H. V. Hotchkiss of 
Meadville. He secommended that the work of the same child in 
all subjects be placed on exhibition and not simply the best work 
of which the child is capable. Hon. John A. Woodward, one of 
the fair commissioners, said that only the best work should be ex- 
hibited ; but it must be the pupils’ work only. All that is improved 
upon, all that is changed, will be rejected. 

The committee on election then reported the following officers ; 

President.—Supt. Samuel Hamilton of Alleghany County. 

Vice Presidents.—Supt. L. E. Meginness of Steelton, and Miss 
Jennie Knott. 

Secretary.—Dr. J. P. MoCaskey of Lancaster. 

Treasurer.—David S, Keck. 

The committee on resolutions reported the usual resolutions of 
thanks. 

2. Recommending a compulsory education law and the enforce- 
ment of the same. 

3. That the state aid shold be apportioned according to the local 





the public schools, a clause requiring that in order to be benefited by 
the appropriation aud to secure its share of the same, each school 
district shall raise for school purposes, by local taxation, a sum equal | 
to the amount of the state appropriation apportioned to that district. | 


At the Wednesday Evening session E. W. Moore, Esq., of 
Pittsbarg addressed the Association, and Mr. Lewis Irving Handy | 
of Newark, Delaware, gave an eloquent lecture on ‘‘ The Road to 
Victory.”’ 

THURSDAY MORNING. 


The question —‘‘ What should be the Proportion of Male and | 
Female Teachers?’’ was answered by Miss Anna Buckbee of 
Harrisburg, who had been unable to see any difference between 
the work of men and women. Their work should be tested by a 
comparison of methods. The best teachers for both boys and girls 
are both men and women. 

Supt. W. H. Hockenberry, of Chambersburg, said that no true 
woman deserves to be credited with masculine qualities. Sex alone 
should have no influence in fixing salaries. Any woman doing a 
mans’ work should receive a man’s pay. Girla should not be 
taught by women alone, nor boys by men. 

State Superintendent Waller in an address answering the 
question Why does the State engage in Education ? said that it is 
because the state needs an intelligent citizenship. If we but de- | 
velop men, the country will be safe. In the large towns the 
strongest purpose is found and the determination that the children 
shall have opportunities for education. In towns we need moat to | 
require that all the children use these advantages. Next we need 
that teachers shall be freed from examinations. Third, we need 
greater power to superintendents. The difficulty in Pennsylvania 
is not poverty, We tax all for the education of all but isa it true 
that where the taxation of all has been resorted to for the education 
of all, not all are being educated. A compulsory school law of 
some kind must be formulated to meet the conditions. 

Improvements needed are better compeasation, longer terms, 
closer sapervision. Agitation is the life of our institutions. We 
can secure growth and improvement only by raising public senti- 
ment through local and couaty institut-s and in the papers. The 
State appropriation should be distribated by given $100 to each 
school, and the rest upon the present basis. ‘The law should fix 
the minimam school term at eight months, and the minimum) 
salary at $30 or $35. 


| 
The Ultimate Aim of Education, 

was the subject of a fine paper by President Ethelbert D. Warfield, 
LL. D. of Lafayette College. Education is worthless except as a | 
preparation for individual life. The life that is to be led is the | 
life of a man, and education must be directed to creating a sym- | 
metrical manhood. Of the things which are to be taught, the most | 
important is not, as has been asserted by so many, knowledge of | 
the world and the things in it, but knowledge of self. What we. 
really want is to combine the disciplinary studies and the knowledge 
of things in such a way as to produce the best result upon those 











who are taught. It is not what one teaches, bat how he teaches, 


| principally filliog the mind with facts. 


x. 
4. That the law fix the minimum school term at 8 months and 
the minimum salary at $30 per month, 

5. Demanding district supervision. 

6. That the salary of the state superintendent be increased to 
$5,000 per annum. 

7. That the number of provisional and professional certificates 
that any teacher may receive shall be limited; and 

8. That the state department prepare questions for the examina- 
tions for permanent certificates. 

This report was reported, and after the introduction of the new 
president, Samuel Hamilton of Alleghany County, the Association 
adjourned. 

In the evening a social reception was given by the citizens of 
Beaver Falls, Jas. J. H. HAMILTON, 








THE NEW YORK STATE MEETING. 


The New York State Association held its forty-seventh annual 
meeting at Saratoga, July 7 to 9. Few state meetings, if any, 
have ever been honored with the presence of so many educational 
men of national prominence. The members of the Council were 
prasent at the evening sessions in large numbers and on Friday 
morning very many of them attended for the review of Mr. 
Draper’s administration. 

The Welcome by Hon. Charles M. Davidson of Saratoga Springs 
was a strong address, showing a broad command of educational 
problems unusual ina layman. He plead for a wider range of 
knowledge of every-day things and people on the part of teachers ; 
a life more open and free, leas devoted to the schoolroom. Pres. 
A. B. Blodgett of Syr , responded briefly and then introduced 
ex-Pree. Andrew D. White of Cornell, who delivered the annual 
address before the association upon 

Democracy and Education. 


What may we hope for to distinguish this republic from others 
that have risen and fallen again since the beginning of things? I 
can see but one thing and that the jevelopment of a better educa- 
tion among our people, an education broad enough, high enough to 
lift them above baffoonery and which ensures competent discussion 
of public affairs and above all, the realization of the value of 
Republican liberty and the value of men to be intruated with the 
government. What should this education be? First, primary ed- 
neation 18 the roots of the tree; second, the intermediate, which is 
the trunk, and third, the university system, drawing life through 
the roots and trunk, and in turn sending the currenta of that life 
back through the trank and giving new life to all. Public inatruc- 
tion falls under four heads, intellectusl, moral, physical and relig- 
ious. The cultivation of the intellect God has given should not be 
No large amount of facts 
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must be to get the pupil at a vig- 
orous and sustained thinking. The main object is to enable & 
child, youth or man, to grasp a subject, hold it and think of it. 
The studies best to be taken up are the elementa of mathematical 
reason, such as mental arithmetic and geography. The concentra- 
tion of the mind on any given subject is the greatest help to suc- 
cess. You ask, where does grammarcome in? I answer nowhere, 
unless far better taught than at present. I mean grammars written 
by men to gain repatation among other grammar makers. The 
language I learned from philosophical grammars I do not know 
now; buat the languages I learned without grammars I can now 
speak and carry on a fair conversation. You should make an 
easy and common-sense study of geography. I would also have 
some instruction in the history of our own country. Select a few 
points and have them learned, but not by rote. With a few of the 
principal data fastened in the mind, the youth has a skeleton 
upon which he can build. Closely connected with this history 
might be given political lessons, something connected with the 
history in hand, Don’t dwell on party questions, but on important 
historical reaeons for the establishment of parta of our government, 
auch as jadge and jary, the legislature, etc. , thas training the powers 
of observation. In moral training teach him to have an honest 
interest in the search for truth astrath. Do not lead him to seek 
for a plausible explanation of things, but to state things as they 
are. Above all, in schools for the young make constant reference 
to the distinction between right and wrong. How shall the will 
power of the pupil be cultivated? First, lead the pupil to say I 
will or I will not and then stand by it. Appeal to his manliness in 
overcoming bad habits. The eye can be trained in drawing and 
the hand in deftly working. In close connection with moral train- 
ing is physical development. This may be a little overdone at 
present, but we hope for a better adjustment hefore long. Good 
physical training makes a man eelf-reliant and less liable to be led 
by political or other bosses. Finally, I would have simple religious 
instruction. I believe no man’s training can be fully complete 
without it. The greatest religions thoughts of all the ages have 
been fastened into the child’s mind by public reading in schorls, 
in reading the nobler parts of the sacred Scriptures and in the best 
poetry. With teachers more than any others rests this great 
work. In your schools you are training the men and women who 
are to make or mar the fortunes of this great republic. Make 
your schools a power in the country and they will be a power in 
the state and nation. Each can influence a few and the few will 
aggregate a great many. 





is neccessary. The main effort 


SECOND DAY. 
The first paper of Friday morning was upon 
Form Study and Drawing 


ia the Pablic Schools by Emma A. Asbrand, supervisior of Draw- 
ing in Syracuse, N. Y. Drawing in our public schools aims to 
produce broad-minded, all-round men ard women, Correctly 
taught drawing cultivates the powers of observation and imagina- 
tion, strengthens the reasoning and thought powers of the mind ; it 
is not an isolated study, but is closely allied to the preecribed 
studies of the curriculum; its inflnence is universal. We must 
lay the foundation for this art instruction in our public schools, 
and the first seeds should be sown among the little people. A very 
necessary precaution is that the enbject which claims so much 
should be placed in the hands of proficient instructors or super vis- 
ors. Such supervisors inspire the regular teacher, and give a force 
and character to the whole work. The regular teachers, especially 
in the primary schoole, should be led to feel the responsibility of 
her special work, and in addition to the aid given by the supervisor 
the teachers should be provided with manuals and books of refer- 
ence. Weshould consider, also, the higher tone of this work, the 
idea of beauty. Surround the children by lovely and attractive 
things; living in beauty, let them continually associate with pleas- 
ing and harmonious combinations. 


In the discussion which followed Miss Asbrand’s paper Saperin- 
tendent Ashley of Troy emphasized the edacational value of draw- 


ing and the necessity of securing teachers who appreciate it Mr. 
Smith of New York Normal Art School thought there should be 
more geometric work in the schools. Geovretric drawing 
should be introduced with free hand drawing from the second year. 
Prof. E. C. Coiby of the Roshester Mechanics’ Institute wished to 
make a point for the practical side of the work. He called at- 
tention to the advance made in the exhibit of drawing in the five 
years that it has been a feature of the state association. 


Superintendent Draper's Administration. 


James Russell Parsons, Jr., of the State Board of Regents, pre- 
sented the paper which brought to the association many of the 
members of the national council, a review of the administration of 
Supt. A. S. Draper, who was appointed six and one half years ago, 
against the protest of the school men of the state. In less thana 
year, hia critics were unanimous in admitting the wisdom of his 
selection. Before the completion of his term as president of the 
National Department of Saperintendence, in 1890, he was the most 
prominent administrative school officer in Americs. When he 
closed his administration as state superintendent in 1892 he had an 
international reputation as one of the foremost educational statesmen 
of this generation. Mr. Draper has always been interested in ed- 
ucational work, serving as member of the Board of Education of 
Albany, on the legislative committee of education, and as a member 
of the executive committee of the Albany State Normal School. 

Two new normal schools, a normal college, state examinations, 
teachers’ training classes, teachera’ institutes, and especially ani- 
form examinations for teachers’ licenses, a system which has in- 
flaenced the systems of every state in the Union, are some of the 
chief of many lines of progress which Mr. Draper organized and 
put in operation. Not alone in the line of legislation, but in every 
department of school life, progress has been more rapid than ever 
before. The construction, repair, and equipment of school bnild- 
ings; the activity of echool commissioners, the condition of the 
rural schools, state scholarships in universities, all show this. Not 
only was his administration remarkably free from any political 
bias, but the antagonisms between various educational interests of 
the state, then very pronounced, have almost entirely disappeared. 
The close of his administration was marked by a greater degree of 
harmony than had prevailed at any other period in the history of 
the department. Mr. Draper saw clearly the defects in our school 
system and many of these were remedied during his administration. 
Some of the most glaring still exist, and his greatest service to the 
state will be that he called attention to the measures by which these 
defects should and will be remedied. 

Hon. Andrew D. White followed Mr. Parsons. He praised the 
work of Mr. Draper along many lines. His grasp of all sides of 
school questions was remarkable. In opposition to the trustees of Cor 
nell, he put bis own system into operation, and as one of these oppo- 
nents I acknowledge what all are agreed on, that it is the best that 
could have been done. He was better acquainted with the needs 
of the public school system, and asa resuit 512 students from the 
public schools are yearly given free inatruction at Cornell. 

Superintendent Ashley of Troy had opposed Mr. Draper’s nomi- 
nation, but was converted to the wisdom of his selection. 

Dr. Clark of Canandaigua was glad pleasant thinzs could be said 














n before he died. He had opposed Mr. Draper’s election, 
be had Se converted over and over and over again, and he wanted 
to say so. One aspect intereated him,—the development of - 
drew S. Draper himself. That was because he had been put > _ 
right place. He always had the courage to stand up and tel A, 4 
truth, and had received some criticiam for it. In the paper w — 
had jast been read much was said about what the legislature ha 
done. Those wise men had passed this law and that law. Yes, 
the legislature did, but one “y" pops behind it. ‘The legislainre 

ard body to move, but he did it. 
ee. Mine, soundaat of the Albany Normal College, stated that 
he also had opposed Judge Draper’s election, six and a half years 
ago. He thought he had done more in the attempt to defeat his 
election than any of the others. He thought the legislature had 
made a great mistake from which they would never recover. But 
I now conrede that he has made a better superintendent than I 
would. He has qualities above the mere school man. There never 
had been a man who has done more to elevate the public schools 
of the country than Andrew S. Draper.” : : 

Dr. Cheney of the Cortland Norms! School related an instance in 
which Jadge Draper distinctly annoanced to a body of men seek- 
ing certain advantages that if they came to him with political infla- 
ence that would be one reason why they wouldn’t get what they 
wanted. Commissioner Strough of Jefferson county related his ex- 
perience as a school commissioner under Superintendent Draper. 
Dr. Milne of Geneseo added his testimony to Mr. Draper’s good 
moral character. Dr. Hamilton of Oswego, as one of Mr. Draper’s 
original supporters, closed the discussion. 

A set of resolutions praising Superintendent Draper’s good work 
and hoping his successor would do as well, were propoeed and 
passed. Mr. Draper was present, and amid great applause was 
called to the front. He spoke briefly, thanking the aesociation for 
the kind words for his work. 


EVENING SESSION, 


At the evening session Prin, Geo. E. Hardy of New York, as 
chairman of the committee on reading, explained the work done in 
preparing a list of books for children, graded upon the lines of the 
school reading books. The list will be printed in accordance with 
the recommendation of a committee, consisting of John M. Milne 
of Geneseo, John Kennedy of Batavia, and S. S. Dowing of EI- 
mira. It promises to be the most satisfactory and safest graded 
list of books for children which has yet been issued, and one which 
no teacher who desires to do his or her duty in directing the pupil’s 
reading can afford to be without. The three years of especially 
carefal work devoted by Mr. Hardy to this duty will probably re- 
sult in a most lasting benefit to the school children of New York 
and the Union. 

State Supt. James F. Crooker of Albany presented the annual 
address of the etate’s head to the association. In his remarks, Su 
psriatendent Crooker touched upon a number of topics connected 
with the field of education. He took plain ground in opposition 
to quackery in methods and all sporadic ideas. We have not been 
entirely wrong fora half century. Institute work, dealing with very 
practical, every-day topics, is to be encouraged. All short roads 
to knowledge are to be opposed. Referring to his fature policy, 
Mr. Crooker eaid that he should do his duty. I have no official de- 
sires or aims beyond the strict and impartial administration of the 
office, 

Mr. Draper rose as Mr. Crooker finished and in a most cordial 
and hearty way seconded the plea dwelt upon by Mr. Crooker, that 
the new administration might have the confidence and aid of the 
teaching force of the state. Mr. Draper offered a resolution 
pledging the support of the association to the new state Superin- 
tendent. The remarksof Mr. Draper were seconded bya rising 
vote of the Association. 

Intelligent English. 


Principal F. S. Fosdick of Buffalo, by his admirable paper upon 
‘* Word Study,’’ gave one of the strongest pleas for more, direct, 
intelligent English work which has been made at any of the East 
ern meetings of the year, with all the thought that has been put 
upon the subject. Mr. Fosdick showed a depth and breadth of 
vommand of English which public school men have rarely revealed. 
It was a paper of suggestions, the first being that a supplementary 
text book, the dictionary, should be placed in the hands of every 
pupil. Spelling, meaning and pronuncistion should go hand in 
hand. Have the pupils look up andstudy definitions, taking words 
from the reading, but oftener from their daily speech. Study one 
word thoroughly every day, and havea weekly review of these 
words in all their uses and meanings. 
Begin composition work as soon as the child is able to write. 
Begin with sentences, weaving in the words looked up in the 
dictionary, and others met with. Lead up by regular steps to essay 
writing. Composition is neglected ia a very large proportion of 
our schools, It is often irregular and perfunctory, till ‘* it becomes 
a credit to the child that he dislikes it.’’ Make it a persistent 
regular drill. Teachers should follow the methods of composition 
in Greek or Latin, and they will secure with Eoglish the mental 
acumen which followed the exercise with the so called dead 
languages. Use the words of daily life. Lead gradually through 
® short story about some game or pet to essays requiring some 
thought and reading. Letter writing about every-day scenes and 
affairs is an admirable exercise. 
Encourage literary clubs, debating societies and the like. Have 
them organized and managed by the children. Do not be afraid of 
the youngest trying these. They are as well adapted to children as 
to older persons. The Wednesday Evening Clab of Baffalo has 
held weekly meetings during the past year, childish indeed, but 
sober and business-like. Its members are aged between seven and 
twelve. They have read together, written compositions, and re- 
cited, and their progress in reading and in the knowledge of the 
correct use of words has been surprising. 
oe the children study Latin for one or 
‘‘ preliminary ’’ grades. Nothing wi!l give them insi 
into the correct use of ths English angen. a 
Lastly, have only genuine teachers in the school room, those who 
can create and keep up an interest in the work among the pupils. 
Let them poor out the information as the children need and demand 
it, always ready to find and give what is wanted. Tell the stories 


. words, more facinating thao anything of Andersen’s, because 
rue. 


two years during the 


The New York School House 


was the last topic considered. Commissioner D 
Richfield Springs, described it “as it ig’’ in F so Prd 
the rural districts of the state. The description was so eseentiall 
true to nature that it is impossible to think of it as fiction . 
every teacher who wishes to secure the most delightful professional 
recreation should secure the paper in its entirety as it will ap 
in bse publications of the Association. ” dein 
Supt Chas. K. Gorton of Yonkers described at i 
school house as it should be. He closed by se ag nr > 
business of every school teacherand master to know how to arrange 
and build the interior of aschool house. The master should po 
that every new building planned and built is scientifically and 
pedagogically arranged most suitably for the uses to which it is to 





be put. Every normal school should teach at | i 
) east enough of th 
subject to enable every graduate to heat, ventilate and light his 


room as it may be given him so tbat it may be best for the health 
of the pupils. ; 

Prof. J. A. Baseett of Richfield Springs closed the discnssion, 
speaking of the relations of the school building to morality and 
ethics. 

Walter B. Guanison reported for the committee on regolations 
and Institute Condactor C. T. Barnes made a report upon the ed. 
ucational exhibit of the state, by all odds the finest yet made. 

The officers elected by ballet, for the next year are : 

President.—George E Hardy. 

Vice-Presidents.—S. G. Williams, W. E. Stearns, Emma A. 
Asbrand, Jennie B. Brook. 

Secretary.—Welland Hendrick. 

Assist. Recording Secretary.—C. H. Van Tayl. 

Transportation Agent.—Arthur Cooper. 

Treasurer. —P. 1. Bugbee. 

Supt. of Exhibits.—E. C. Colby. 

Members of Ex. Com.—E. N. Jones, I. E. Young. 


Tuer EXHIBITS AT SARATOGA, 


The teachers visiting at Saratoga during the recent educational 
conventions may count themeelves fortunate in having had the op- 
portunity to see the exhibits of work eent by different echoola in 
New York. These exhibits are a comparatively recent feature of 
the meetings of the State Teachers’ Association, but because of 


their helpfalnese have come to be considered an essential part of 
the program and an inducement to attendance. 

Some excellent botany work was exhibited, but the larger part 
of the work shown related to form study, drawing, and color in the 
art and industrial phases. ‘Those who could compare this exhibit 
with the one made three years ago, could not fail to be impressed 
with the development shown,—the broadening, not only in the 
drawing iteelf, but through it in all the work, demonstrating anew 
that the different branches of study may be and should bea inte- 
grated with one another. Particularly noticeable in this respect 
was the exhibit from Newburgh which showed the relation of form 
study and drawing to manual training so that many teachers ap. 
preciated it for the first time when looking at the drawing work on 
one side, and the beautiful sewing on the other, together with the 
remarkable work from the manual training degartment, aud the 
excellent botanical mounts. 

The College for the Training of Teachers, New York City, had 
an eqaally attractive exhibit. It was interesting to trace the de 
velopment of the kindergarten work into that of the college and 
the training class, and to note the broad, strong work there chown. 
The exquisite color work in historic ornament could hardly be sur- 
passed, and no more representative exhibit of wood working could 
be made than that sent by this school. 

The exhibit from Mechanics’ Institute, Rochester, challenged 
attention both because of its value as an exhibit and because 
it came from the only city in the state outside of New York that 
has free evening claeses for artisans. Thie grand work is made 
possible by the splendid public spirit of Rochester's citizens, and 
especially through the unflagging interest and energy of Mr. 
Henry Lomb, who, en many occasions when it has seemed that 
the work must etop for lack of funds, has put his hand in his 
pocket for the money necessary for its continuance. Rochester 
may well feel grateful to an institution that turns out so many 
skilled artisans to become earnest, thoughtful citizens. 

Two ‘‘typical’’ exhibits were shown at either end of the hall by 
the New York Normal Art School, and the Prang Normal Art 
Classes, presenting respectively the White Course, and the Prang 
Course in Form Study and Drawing. Teachers expressed them- 
selves as being greatly helped by these typical exhibits. 

Work was sent from the normal classes of the Y. W.C. A. of 
New York, the Public Industrial Art School of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and from the public schools of Kingston, Poughkeepsie, Saratoga, 
Syracuse, Rome, Canandaigua, and from Jamestown, Corning, and 
Ithaca. These last three cities have been using what is called 
‘* circuit instruction,’’ the feasibility of which has been demon- 
strated by several circuits in New York and Pennsylvania. 

Briefly speaking, the plan is as follows: Three or four cities 
within reasonable distance of one another, that can afford neither 
the time nor the money to employ a special teacher of Drawing for 
full time, and yet desire to have expert instruction in this snbject, 
combine forces, and get a first-class teacher at a good salary, who 
divides her time among the cities, they paying for the instruction 
in proportion to the time for which they agree to employ her. In 
thia way, they get a competent instructor for a much emaller 
amount than they would have to pay a less efficient teacher for fal! 
time. The exhibits from the three cities mentioned show what 
good results can be obtained by this plan of instruction. 

It is worthy of note that the Normal Schools are coming into 
line with the public schools, and training their students to meet the 
demands of the profession. This was shown by the exhibits from 
the Normal Schools of Brockport, Geneseo, Oneonta and Potsdam. 
These exhibits, no less remarkable for what they represent than 
for what they are, must have been a source of inspiration to 
teachers. 

OF all the beneficent results flowing from Judge Draper's ad- 
ministration, the placing Form Study and Drawing ona sound 
working-basis is one of the greatest, and has imposed upon the 
state an irredeemable debt of gratitude. 











NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY. 
NINTH ANNUAL SESSION. 


June 22d was the opening day of the North Carolina Teachers’ 
Assembly at Morehead, N. C. The lower floors of the building 
were crowded with admirable exhibits from the schools, of draw- 
ings, modeling, map work, compositions, wood carvings, ©8T- 
pentry, etc. 


The address of welcome was delivered by Hon. E. W. Mason, the 
president of the R. R. Commission of the state upon “ Our Schoo! 
System in its Relation to our Citizenehip.’”’ Nothing was more to 
be desired in our form of government than a good citizen. ‘This 
did not mean simply an intelligent citizen. The element of good 
ness was the essential thing. North Carolina expected teachers 5° 
to teach, that their pupils will make men of pure life and practical 
good works, rather than to devote their energies to the production 
of mere intellectual workers. The moral power of the teacher in 
shaping sentiment, was invoked in behalf of exalted citizenship. 

The annual address of the president, Prof. Hugh Morson of 
Raleigh Male Academy, was a strong and effective outline of the 
work of the assembly and setting forth of the belief that through 
such bodies as this would be developed eventually a compact orga0- 
— which would shape the future educational policy of the 


At night Frank Beard of Chicago, gave one of his inimitable 





“Chalk Talke”’ accompanying sketches in colored crayon. - 


three lectures were accompanied by practical lessons for the teach 
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ers, in connection with the morning exercises, to aid them in teach- 
ing cae. Paced 

In the business session on Thursday, the 23d, Capt. C. B. 
of Raleigh Male Academy, introdaced resolations - otal ce —_ 
lishment of a reform school for young offenders. 

Capt. Denson supported the resolutions in a speech recounting 
facts from personal experience. The present system offers no hope 
of restoration, when once the poor young fly is caught ia the meshes 
of the law. He asked the appointment of a special committee 
upon the resolutions. After discussion, the motion was unani- 
mously adopted. 

‘The Pablic Schools To-day Contrasted with the Past,’’ was dis- 
cuseed by Hon. Jno. C. Scarborough, formerly state superintendent. 

At eight, Col. Jalian S. Carr of Durham, spoke on “ 
Business Men Expect of the Pablic Schools.’’ dias ve 

Basiness men who are taxed in many ways to support public 
schools have a right to expect something of them; and chiefly that 
boys and girls should be taught to spell correctly, to add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide with dispatch, and do it correctly. The pub- 
lic schools should teach North Carolina children of the Provincial 
Congress, the first representative body elected by the people, and 
the great part played by their ancestors. 

The committee on State Reform School made a report on Friday 
strongly favoring the adoption of the resolutions of the day 
before. The chairman, Capt. Denson, cited the experience of 
other states in this department of correctional and edacational 
work. North Carolina built the first institution for the colored 
deaf and dumb, and the first asylum for the colored insane, in the 
history of the world. She divides her school fand equally be- 
tween races, and maintained a state normal school for teachers of 
the colored, even before organizing one for the whites. Let her 
now rise to the fall extent of duty, and complete this glorious 
record with a state reform school. It was in the power of the as- 
nine that controlled the intelligence of the state, to do this great 
thing. : 

‘What is Scientific Temperance ?’’ was the title of a paper by 
Mrs. Mary A. Hobbs of Gailford College. She discussed the sub- 
ject from a purely scientific standpoint, with a strong declaration 
for total abstinence. Rev. Dr. Skinner heartily endorsed Mra. 
Hobbs’ view. 

Hon. S. M. Finger, State Sapt. of Pablic Instraction, delivered 
an address upon the necessity for our educational exhibit from N. 
Carolina at the World's Fair. He referred to the many merito- 
rious displays in the rooms below, from Winston, Charlotte, Ashe- 
ville, Riedaville, and other towns. He proposed that on the 400ch 
anniversary of the discovery by Colambus that every school in the 
state hold commemorative exercises. He will send out to all public 
schools instraciions in reference to exhibits. 

The following were appointed committee on the exhibit at 
Chicago: Sapt. P. P. Claxton, Asheville; Prof. H. L. Smith, 
Davidson College; Sapt. Alex. Graham, Charlotte; Pres. J. A. 
Holt, Oak Ridge; Pres. Geo. T. Winston, Univ. N. C.; Pres. C. 
D. Melver, State Normal and Indastrial School; Supt. J. J. 
Blair, Wioston; Supt. J. G. Joyner, Goldsboro; C. B. Denson, 
Raleigh Male Academy. 

Oa Saturday night Bishop Lyman lectured upon ‘‘ The Holy 
Land,’’ giving his personal reminiscences of life in Jerusalem. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


‘ SECOND WEEK. 

unday morning Bishop Lyman preached upon “ Living with 
Christ.’’ In the afternoon there aA semen 4 medal po ~ 
tween pupils of Sunday schools, five towns contesting. 

Monday was set apart as the day of the ‘‘ Modern Language and 
Literatare Association,”’ and Prof. W. D. Currell of Davidson Col- 
lege presided. The first paper was by Prof. B. F. Sledd of Wake 
Forest College, upon ‘‘ The Science of Fairy Tales,’’ devoted to 
folk-lore. The speaker drew his illustrations from the legends of 
all tongues, and built up his fairy story by such personifications as 
grew oat of their mataal relations. 

_Dr. 8. B. Weeks of Trinity College, who has won reputation by 
his historical work at Johns Hopkins, read a paper upon ‘‘ How to 
Stady History.’ _ It was a strong plea for critical work, along the 
lines of general history, leaving details and local state history for 





the last. The speaker objected especially to the teaching of North 
Carolina history ia the public schools, a point which drew oat an 
animated discussion, In the evening Dr. W. A Currell of David- 
son College gave an interesting lecture upon ‘‘ Eaglish Saroames.”’ 

Tuesday was public education day. Hon. H. A. Gadger of 
Buncombe County reviewed the growth of public education in the 
last decade. He pleaded for still greater privileges. Because some 
strong men rose, with poor advantages, is no proof of the value of 
bad schoolhouses and antiqaated systems. The only hops of the 
great majority is in public schools, 

Prof. Caas. D. MoI ver delivered an address upon the educational 
position to be assumed by the North Carolina Normal and Indas- 
trial School,’’ a new college at Greensboro’ for women, established 
by the state, of which he is president. Its first object is to prepare 
women to teach saccessfally. Sixty-five per cent. of the newly 
elected faculty are native Carolinians. bat the selection was made 
solely upon fitness. Its noble buildiogs are nearly completed. 
Domestic economy, cooking, sewing, nursing, etc., are to be fally 
cared for in its course. 

: Rav. Dr. Shearer, president of Davidson College, spoke interest- 
ingly upon the connection of the church with education. 

The convention of county superintendents was held in the after- 
noon, Sapt. J. A. Gilmer, Barke County, baing made permanent 
president. Steps were taken to mature subjects of future co-oper 
a and to provide for meetings during the session of the legisla- 
ure. 

A state historical society was also organized with Pres. E. A. Al- 
derman as secretary and a long list of honorary officers. It will 
collect and care for historical papers, relics, books, and documents 
of every kind. 

At night, Prof. Alderman deliyered an able address, entitled 
x Oar Needs.’’ Private enterprise and the church reach only one- 
eighteenth of our people. The only hope is in the state. The en- 
roilment in the public schools daring past ten years had more than 
doubled the increase in the population. The illiterate North Caro- 
linian is a good citizen. He cannot write, but he knows much, and 
he has the Anglo.Saxon appreciation of self-government. Yet an 
ignorant man is in some sense a slave. Ignorance has never done 
aoy great thiog. Uatrained goodness does not count for much in 





this world. Oar lack is in skill and training. We need free pub- 
lic libraries. There is a revolation now in our state, the reanit of 
ignorance and poverty. Unrest and distrust prevail between urban 
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and raral population. Wise men know that having sown ignorance 
we reap poverty. Rich or poor, every one ought to be given the 
opportanity to emancipate himself from ignorance. Of 375,000 
white children 335,000 are dependent upon public schools. 

Wednesday was devoted to the Contests in Oratory and Music; 
the firet great Loter-Collegiate Competition in the Oratory being 
assigned for the morning. Seven representatives of the various 
prominent colleges appeared. In the afternoon, eleven young 
ladies from various seminaries, contested for the medal in Masic, 
playing from the score at sight. At night, Capt. Denson an- 
nounced the award for Oratory. With universal approval, the 
prize was assigned to Stonewall Jackson Danham, of Trinity Col- 
lege, subject ‘* The Indastrial Condition of our State.’’ 

At the annual election of officers, the following were chosen: 
Prof. Jno. J. Blair(Supt. Schools, Winston)President; Dr. B. F. 
Dixon( Preat. G, F. College) Vice-Prest. ; Col. E. G. Harrell Seo’y. 
and Treasurer. It was announced that the entire debt contracted 
for the Assembly building was paid in full this week. 

Thuraday was a classical day. 

Rev. Janius M. Horner (Oxford) read a paper upon ‘* Why 
Teachers shauld read Poems of Homer,” and Supt. Logan D. 
Howell (Tarboro)apon **The Inductive Method of Teaching 
Latin.” These were scholarly and iostractive papers. Dr. L. L. 
Hobbs of Guilford College was elected President. 

Io the afternoon, memorial exercies were held in memory of the 
greatest classical teacher that ever lived in the State,—the late 
Prof. Jas. H. Horner, head of the Horner School, which was 
opened at Oxford, in 1851. Pres. Winston, Pres. Shearer, Pres. 
Crowell, Pres. Brown and others paid eloqaent tributes, At night 
the Assembly heard with pleasure a lecture from Dr. Eben 
Alexander, Prof. of Greek, University of North Carolina. 


The first paper of Friday was by Pres. Crowe!!, Trinity College 
apon ‘‘ College Athletics.’’ He defiaed their pursuit as a protest 
alike against grave-yard education by the professors, and wanton 
deviltry by the studen's. College athletics is a school of self-gov- 
ernment to prepare us for the work of life. 

At night a general discussion was announced upon ‘‘ Why I 
went to College and What I got There.’’ 

The first problem at college was ‘‘ How to be your own Maaster.”’ 
The inflaence of character upon character, of the young men there 
was uplifting. The literary societies and libraries were helpfal. 
Knowledge was the least benefit. The valuable knowledge a 








young man acqaires at college is more of principle than of fact. 
The inflaences of such men as Agassiz, Geo. Wm. Cartis, and 
others was most valuable. Several speakers took part in this 
closing symposium, 

Saturday was devoted to recreation, except with those who at- 
tended the ‘‘ Normal Training Lesson in Teaching the Bible,’’ of 
Prof. H. M. Harrill of Chicago. 

At night the Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., now of New York, de- 
livered a lecture upon ‘* Backbone,—or the Courage of Con- 
victions.’’ 

On Sunday night, the Assembly of 1892 closed, quite a number 
leaving for Atlanta, to attend the third meeting of the Southern 
Educational Association. Pres. Morson and Sec’y Harrell are to 
be congratulated upon a successful session of the body that now 
possesses more inflaence than any other in North Carolina. 








NEW ENGLAND, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The Board of Education at Portamouth has voted 
to introdace military instruction into the schools, 
and has elected Col. T. E. O. Marvin to have 
charge. 

VERMONT. 

St. Johusbury Academy celebrated its fiftieth 

anniversary during the week of Jane 19-24. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

The Stanley Hail Summer Institute at Worcester 
opened on the 18th inst, 

Tne Martha’s Vineyard Summer I[natitute,—W. 
A. Mowry, President,—opened on the 11th inst. 

The Seaside Normal Institute West Chop, Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard,—Albert E. Winship, presideat,— 
opened on the 18th inst. 

Mr. F. H. Tarr, formerly of the Gloucester High 
School, bas been elected first assistant in the New- 
buryport high school, in place of O. B. Merrill, 
resigned. 

Mr. A. M. Levy, for the past year teacher of 
Greek in Wasbburn College, Kansas, has been 
oaet principal of Arms Academy, Shelburne 

allé, 

The Emerson School, Boston, J. Willard Brown, 
principal, has a fine pure white marble bust of the 
late principal, James F. Blackintop, presented 
by the widow. It was unveiled at the closing ex- 
ercises, with eulogies by Mr. Brown, Mr. Henry 
D. Huggan, Rev. L. B. Boles, D.D., Rev. Elijah 
Horr, D.D , Mr. H. C. Hardon, and Messrs, C. E. 
Daniela, and F. G. Pertigrove. 

Miss M. I. Goldthwaite, Teacher of Mathe- 
matics, and Latin in the high school of Adams has 
been elected teacher in the Somerville High School, 
at a salary of $700. 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 
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Superintendent Stephens of West Springfield 
raised the required meeting for admission to the 
high school so materially this year, that of 45 ap- 
plicants only 18 were able to reach the standard 
without conditions. 

CONNECTICUT, 

The Montville schools have been successfully 
taught during the year by Misses Comstock and 
and Hooper. 3 

The memorial service held by the Yale grad- 
uates in honor of the late ex-President Porter, 
was attended by six hundred, and presided over by 
the Hon. W. W. Crapo of New Bedford. On the 
same day the Yale Law School alumni were ad- 
dressed by the Hon. Cyrus Northrop of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and the medical school grad- 
uated the largest class since 1833, conferring de- 
grees on eighteen members, of whom twelve were 
college graduates. The address was by Dr. G. M. 
Sternberg, U.S. A. 

Miss L. B. Treat of Colchester has been teach- 
ing in New York City during the past year. 

Miss Jennie Tripp of Central Village has been 
reappointed principal of the Baltic school. 

The past year has been the most profitable in 
the history of Yale University. The endowment 
bas been increased to $2,000,000, with a promise 
of another million available in a few years. H. E. 
Howland has been elected member of the Yale 
corporation, vice William Walter Phelps, resigned. 

The Slater Memorial Museum of the Norwich 
Free Academy has recently had on exhibition the 
photographs, casts, etc., prepared by the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts and Art Institute of Chi- 
cago to prove that the Greeks painted their build- 
ings and statuary. 

Prof. Edward S. Boyd of Upson Seminary, New 
Preston, has been elected principal of Parker 
Academy, Woodbary, Conn. 





FOR SALE, 
A valuable school property, in a delightful New 
England town, consisting of land at cash value of 
$11,250, on which ‘stands a fine school building that 
cost $14,000; total valuation equal $25,250. This 
property is now offered for sale at $15,500, of which 
$13,000 may lie op a 5 per cent. mortgage of the pur 











WANTED, 
A situation as teacher. Have made English Liter. | 
ature a specialty. Address TEACHER, | 

et 10 Sever St, Plymouth, Mass. | 


chaser desires. This is a model property for a fam- 
ily and day school, and summer boarding combined. 
For full particulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


LAUREL PARK INSTITUTE. 


At the Laurel Park Institute, Northampton, | 


June 23-July 5, four stated and forty five towns 
of Western Maes. were represented by 150 
teachers. Forty lessons and three lectures were 


given. The most important branches taught in the 
common echools received epecial atteution in a 
series of progressive lessona. 

A coure of ten lessons in Nature studies was 
given by Prof. A, C. Boyden of Bridgewater and 
Mies S. E. Braasill of Qaincy. Miss E. H. Perry 
of Bridgewater Normal School, taught drawing. 
Mrs. M. H. Davis of Springfield, gave valuable | 
lessons in geography. Mises Jennie M. Skinner of 
Springfield, lectured upon primary work and 
illustrated her methods with a class of children. 
Secretary Dickinson, Agents Martin, Walton, 
Fletcher, and Prin. Greenough of Westfield, gave 
lessons. Miss Kate Gannett Wells of Boston, 
Rev. F. A. Hinckley, S. E, Bridgman and George 
W. Cable of Northampton, gave lectures. Ail 
the exercises were of a high order, and teachers 
were greatly pleased and profited. 


VERMONT ACADEMY. 


Twenty-two students were graduated from Ver- | 
mont Academy this year. 


Miss Fraucis L. Davis, lady principal of Ver-| 


mont Academy, and Miss Abbie Baldwin, the 
teacher of history sailed June 29 fora few weeks 
trip to England, Scotland and France. 

Mies Jalia K. Goodwin, who has been for three 
years the efficient head of the Art department, 
resigns to pursue her art studies further. Miss 


Katherine Robinson of Boston takes her place | 


next year. 

Miss Alice Butler who has had the English 
work for the past two years has accepted a position 
at Bryn Mawr, Pa, 

Harry S. Mabie of Boston received the ‘‘ Times 
Medal’’ for athletics. given by A. W. Emerson, 
editor of the Bel/ows Falls Times. 

Arthur G. Parker of Pownal, received the 
medal at the competitive prize drill. Lieut. F. 
C. Kimball of Norwich Academy acted as jadge. 





3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Caroline M. Locke of Saxton’s River received the 


| medal for highest record in the studies of Junior 


year. 

The Faller prizes in Declamation were awarded 
as follows: To ladier, firat, Mary L. Sawyer, Rat- 
land, Vt.; second, Bessie G Curtis, Medford, 
Mass. To gentlemen, first, George Hopkinson, 
Perkineville, Vt.; second, Jobn G. Constable, 
Kingston, Mich. 

Addresses and sermons were delivered during 
commencement week by S. H. Greene, D.D., 
Washington, D. C.; W.S. Roberts, D.D., Bar- 
lington, Vt.; J. B. Thomas, D.D., Newton 
Center, Mass.; Rev. J. H. Robbins, Chester, 
Vt.; Rev. D. D. MacLauvin, N. Y. 

The Mendelesohn Quintette Club and Geo. J. 
Parker, Tenor, of Boston, gave « fine concert. 

A new hospital, the “ Mrs. Pamelia A. Proo- 
tor Memorial Home,’’ is now nearly completed. 
It will be fully equipped and will be a great con- 


| venience and safezoard. 


The new library building will te pushed thi ough 
to completeness this sum mer. 





Nervousness. 


| HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


| 





An agreeable and benefi- 
cial tonic and food for the 
nerves and brain. A remedy 
of the highest value in Men- 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I 





TEACHERS WANTED witiitsitiit, UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK—School of Pedagogy. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 
The University School of Pedagogy is purety professional upon a plane with University Schools of 


Working for the WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION ILLUSTRA SB. Au 


Now published monthly. 


ED. Authentic Organ 
‘“t COMPLETE | 


During Fa 


of the Worla’s Fair. 5 -  buildi 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE FAIR. Send 20c. for terms and paper containing colored views of buildings, 

Aliso, AUTHENTIC BIRD’S-EYE VIEW, showing in one panoramic scene the Columbian 
Exposition and SEPARATE BUILDINGS LITHOGRAPHED in richest colors. Sixe 28x44. , (Retail 
$1.25.) Send 50c. for Chartand terms. Every teacher and school should have this chart. 


' 
5c. for Album and terms. Or send 75c. for all three above. | 


Al WOR 's M, containing colored Lithographs and descriptions of buildings. 
Retail We.) QRER yy ye 


JAMES B. CAMPBELL, Pres., 159 and 161 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A 


Mecicine, Law, and Theology 


Five Courses: 1, History of Education; II, Educational Psychology and Ethics; III, Methodology ; 


{V, Educational Literature and Criticism; V, Educational Systems. 
Degrees, Doctor of Pedagogy and Master of Pedagogy. Scholarships. 


Catalogue and circular scnt on application. 
Address 


Term from Oct. to May. 


JEROME ALLEN, Pu D., Dean University. Washington Square, NEW YorRK CITY. 





Nt” ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Hirmam Oncurr. Manager. 





{20 SONGS tor 92 centetamp. Boas & Korrm Gane, ¢ 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
ONE to the Journal of Education will 
secure a year’s subscription to the! 
‘‘ Quarterly Begister of Current History’? | 
($1.00 a year), free. NEw ENG. PvuB. Co., 
3 Somerset S8t., Boston, Mass, | 


on my Corscts, Brushes and Medicines. 
Sample free. Tervitorv. Dy. Rrideman. 27 Biwav.N ¥ 


QGENT make [00 PER GEA en iwin $748 CASH Prizes 


wuss WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Journal, 





| NEW Yearly Subscription to the 
ONE Journal of Education will secure 
one year’s subscription to the 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE (monthiv, 82.00 & 
year) free. New Ena. Pus. Co, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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Some Recent 


Titir 
Tilustrated Anabasis Dictionary : : ° 
English Composition by Practice - . : 
Elementary Botanical Exercises - - 
Story of the German Iliad - - - 
The Master of Silence - - - - 
The Magic Lute - - - - - 
Mrs. Keats Bradford - - - : 
A Transplanted Rose - - : 
Browning’s Criticism of Life 
Imperial Federation - - - . - 
Life in Motion - - . - - - 
A Thorny Path - . - - ° 
December Roses - - 
Stone, Bronze and Iron Ages - - - 
John G. Whittier - - - - - : 
Modern Punctuation - - - - - 
Byzantine Empire . . - - 
The Black Tulip - - 
Parlor Organ Galaxy, Vol. II. - - - - 
The Dead Nymph - . - - - 
Germanie Origins - - - - 
The Grammar of the Lotus - - - - 
Merrill’s English History - . 
Hand Craft - - 


In clubs of three or more, eee 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 
Ba” Cash must accompany 
all orders when sent at 
club rates. 
SUBSCRIPTION Dept. NEW ENGLAN 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Fizzical labor—drawing soda. 





— Never bet on a sure thing. A sure thing is 
sure to lose. 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save gage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
S Bes a UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

Ta x 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 





—‘' Doctor,’ said a man of wealth, ‘I will give 
you a thousand dollars if you will cure my dys- 
pepsia.’’ ‘'I will do it for ten dollars if you will take 
my advice. Buy a saddle horse, groom him, and 
ride him two hours every day.’’ 





Mrs. WINSLOW’S “SOOTHING SYRUP ”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gume, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrbwa, whether arising from | 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
ccnts a bottle. 





—A man never has trouble in finding trouble, 
nor does he have any trouble in finding Ester- 
brook’s pens, for all the stationers keep them. 





~ JouRNAL oF EpucaTION CLuB RATES. 


Publications. 

Author. Publisher. Price. 
White-Morgan Ginn & Co. Boston $ 
Shaw Henry Holt & Co, New York 
Bessey J. H. Miller, Lincoln, Neb. 35 
Burt Effingham, Maynard & Co, NY P 
Bacheller Charles L Webster & Co, 75 
Black Harper & Bros, New York 
Pool ‘ sig - be 
Sherwoo i “4 
Revell Macmillan & Co, pa , be 
Parkin - = - ‘3 
McKendrick se so = 
Ebers D. Appleton & Co, - 

Praed 6 ja z - 
Duvar ” = = 
Kennedy Funk & Wagnalls, 15 

Dickson G. P. Putnam’s Sons, a 7 

Oman " 1 50 
Dumas Rand, MeNally, Chicago 25 
Sudds Oliver Ditson Co, Boston 

Luders Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 25 
Gummere 6 7 2 00 
Goodyear Dodd, Mead, & Co, 15 
Curr Chas. E. Merrill & Co, ys 1 00 
Suteliffe es i 6 1 00 





$2,co a year. 
. ; $4.00 
‘ ° ‘ $5.00 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club 
of three or more is formed and all names are sent in by one 
person at one time. 


D PUB. CO., 3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


STUDYING LAW BY MAIL. 





Twenty-five years ago the idea of giving a man 
a legal education by mail would have seemed pre- 
posterous. To-day it is not only possible for a 
person to acquire an extensive knowledge of law 
at home, but it is possible for him to become a 
highly capable lawyer by this unique and yet 
most practical method of study. The idea of 
teaching law by mail was first conceived by the 
well-known attorney, W. C. Sprague, the event- 
ual result being the Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, of Detroit, Mich., having as its 
purpose the legal instruction of business men who 
find a knowledge of commercial law of great 
value in their business, and the rapid advance- 
ment of the student who has not the opportunity 
of attending a law college. The course of instruc- 
tion while perfect in detail is so arranged that it 
will not interfere with cther business pursuits. 
The ever increasing success of the school is a con- 
vincing proof of its efficiency and value to those 
desiring to study law. 


_ 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


Anold physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throatand Lung affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases 
and desiring to relleve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing, with 
stamp, Daming this paper, W. A. NoYgs, 820 Powers’ 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. eow 





Preparing 


to Read; 


THE BEGINNING OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


By MARY A. SPEAR, | 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. \ 


With Over Three Hundred Drawings 
By D. R. AUGSBURG 


Boards. Price, 50 cents. 


Miss Spear has no superior in this country as a teacher of the art of 


teaching children how to begin schoo 
in the art of helping teachers to dra 


blackboard. 


| life, and D. R. Augsburg is a genius 
w easily every-day objects upon the 


A good foundation is nowhere more needed than in the teaching of read- 


ing and in learning to read. Many 
utterly fails because she does not 1 


a primary teacher who means well 
inderstand the nature or amount of 


preparatory work necessary before a child is able to read from a book with 


ease and with a natural expression. 


With this book in hand no teacher 


need fail in teaching reading with eminent success, whatever book she uses 


with the pupils. The author begins 
preparation should be made at home ; 
school. 


From Cou. FRANCIS W. PARKER. Prin. Cook 
County Normal School, Englewood, Iil.; “1 regard 
Miss Spear as one of the best teachers in this coun 
try. Her book is like herself,—full of thought and 
suggestions. Miss Spear is one of the few teach 
ers who always teaches from a fundamental prin- 
ciple, and I can cordially recommend her little book 
to all my fellow-teachers.”’ 

From JOHN 8S. HAYES. Prin Forster School. Som 
ervile, Mass.: *‘Itis worth its weightin gold! No 
teacher of beginners can afford to be without it. it 
is full of helps and suggestions."’ 

From ALEX. E. FRY, Supt. Schools, San Ber- 
nardino, Cal.: *'* Preparing to Read’ is the best 
book for primary teachers that I have ever read. I 
regal d it as the most valuable contribution to educa- 
tional literature that has appeared for many years. 
If its price were its weight in gold, I should say that 
no primary teacher could afford to be without a 
copy.”’ 


at the foundation and tells just what 
following this with the preparation at 


From | W. W. STETsOoN, Supt. Schools, Auburn, 
Me ‘There are many good things in this world. 
[here are not many best. Preparing to Read be 


ng t 1 a r as Ie ngraty @ you on the 
lo sto thel tter cl 8 ongra ilat 1 
blessing it will be to the primary teachers of the 
U B 3 s 


From Pror. M. G. BRUMRAUGH, Huntingdon, 
Pa. : I desire to commend most heartily Miss 
Spear’s and Prof. Angsburg’s Preparing to Read 
be my _— Any an ideal book, furnishing both a 
1eory Of specific value and ample m: lg 

appiierion’™ it naterial for its 


From WILL 8. MONROK, Supt. Schools. Pasacle 
Cal. : ** Miss Spear is, indeed, one of the truly artist, 
teachers of this day and generation, and this record 
of her experience will prove an inspiration and heip 
to thousands of men and women who never came in 
contact with the author.” 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Arena for July has for its frontispiece a 
portrait of Mrs. M. French Sheldon, the famous 
female African Explorer, followed by an intensely 
interesting article by her on “ The First Circum- 


navigation of Lake Chala,’’ finely illustrated. 
Mildred Aldrich writes of Jalia Marlowe ; the arti- 


50 | ole is profusely illustrated. Annie L. Diggs treats 


of ‘Women in the Alliance Movement,” illus- 
trated with portraits of women prominent in the 
movement; J. F. Muirhead treats of the United 
States, under the title of ‘‘ The Land of Social 
Contrasts: or, A Briton’s Impressions of Amer- 
ica’’?; Edwin Read ‘In the Tribunal of Literary 
Criticism,’’ Bacon vs. Shakespeare, discusses both 
sides of a great literary problem of our age. The 
opening paper presents the claims of Bacon in 
a very scholarly and exhaustive way. Every stu- 
dent and lover of Shakespeare will find these 
papers of deep interest. The opinions of “‘ Repre- 
sentative Congressmen on the Pending Cam- 
paign,’”’ are given by Wm. M. Springer for the 
Democrats, by Thomas E. Watson for the Peo- 
ples Party, and J. C. Burrows for the Republican 
side. B. O. Flower, the Editor of Arena discusses 
‘‘Hypnotiem and Mentel Suggestion.’’ The 
‘‘ Theologian,” the second paper in the anonymous 
series contains the “Confession of the Writer.”’ 
‘“The Descent from Eden’’ is treated by Rev. 
Joseph 8S. David; H. A. Higgins treats of ‘‘ The 
Basis of Money,’”’ and Rev. F. N. Riale, Ph.D., 
‘©The World’s Religions at the World’s Fair.”’ 
The editorials are on Jesus, the Church, and the 


—|World’s Fair. The review of important books 


completes a number of rare interest to progressive 
and thonghtfol readers. Price, $5.00 a year; 
single numbers, 50 cents. Boston: The Arena 
Publishing Company. 


—All who have studied the problem of the bal- 
lot box will find the last issue of the Annals of the 
American Academy of great value. Richard H. 
Dana tells of the practical workings of the Aus- 
tralian system of voting in Massachusetts, the 
article being illustrated by figures and sample bal- 
lots. Charles C. Binney of Philadelphia writes 
about the merits and defects of the Pennsylvania 
ballot law of 1891, with a wide range of knowledge 
of the various factors which complicate this most 
important problem. The article concludes that 
however politicians may wish to manipulate the 
polls, the people have determined upon the end 
they desire, and they will have their wish, if not 
this year or next, certainly in the immediate fu- 
ture. “The ‘people of Pennsylvania have been 
thwarted but not deceived,’ sand with their in- 
creased knowledge will come the attainment. 
Speaking of ‘* River and Harbor Bills,’’ Emory R. 
Johnson says: ‘“ Much of the criticism is mis- 
directed ; the change demanded by the facts lies in 
the direction neither of no expenditure nor of leas 
expenditure, but in the direction of more expendi- 
ture in a wiser manner, a manner in which the 
public money shall be more scientifically expended 
on works fewer in number and more truly national 
in character.’’ The article is one which should be 
read by every one who wishes to secure a general 
idea of the real importance and significance of 
“river and harbor ”’ legislation. Professor Black- 
man of Kansas University has an article upon 
Indian Education, showing intimate acquaintance 
with the needs of our national wards. His solu- 
tion for the Indian problem is service in the army. 
The Indian must be civilized if he is to compete 
with the white man, but “to give a wild Indian 
accustomed to the chase or to a roaming life, land, 
and tell him to live upon it without breaking u 
his preconceived notions of life, will be of little 
service.’’ The book reviews, notes, and personals 
form, as usual, a most valuable portion of the 
number. Philadelphia: American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. Bi-monthly. Per 
year, $6.00. 


— The July Ladies’ Home Journal has marked 
attractiveness. An article which will elicit inter- 
est is ‘‘A Day in an Adirondack Camp,’’ by 


Jessamy Harte, the eldest daughter of Bret Harte. 
Miss Harte makes her literary début in this num- 
ber of the Journal. Miss Fannie M. Johnson con- 
tributes a sketch, with portrait of Mrs. Edward 
Bellamy, the wife of the celebrated nationalist, 
and Mrs. Beecher continues her reminiscences of 
her husband; Harold Godwin is delightfally 
reminiscent of William Cullen Bryant, and Kate 
Tannatt Woods of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
‘* Women’s Chances as Bread Winners’’ in the 
field of telegraphy are instructively written of by 
Mrs. Randolph and J. B. Taltavall. The Rev. 
Dr. Talmage takes a new departure by discussing 
‘** The Horse and the Race Track.’’ Robert J. 
Burdett writes pleasantly ‘‘ From a New Ink- 
stand.’’ The fiction of the number inclades, be- 
sides the conclusion of Sarah Orne Jewett’s story, 
‘An Every-Day Girl,’’ two excellent short stories, 
‘The Bryntell Golden Wedding,’ by Marjorie 
Richardson, and ‘* The Story of Two Hearts,’’ by 
Isabel A. Mallon. The poems are by John Ken- 
drick Bangs, Robert Loveman, Annette Ritten- 
house, and Charles B. Going. Women who love 
dainty needlework are remembered in a page of 
exquisitely illustrated designs for table linen, and 
in **The Revival of Tatting.”” The other editors 
fill their departments with all that is interesting 
and attractive. The Curtis Pablishing Company, 
Philadelphia. $1.00 per year. 


— The Forum for July has a very timely and 
valuable table of contents. Prof. James F. Colby 
of the American Bar Aesociation treats of ‘The 


Necessity of Uniform State Laws’’; A. A. Mo- 
Leod, President of the Philadelphia and Reading 





Railroad Company, of the ‘‘ Coal Supply and the 





All ages, and all condition 
womanhood will find just y+ 
help that_woman needs, in Dy 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, 
That’s a matter that’s guaran- 
teed. If it can’t be done, then 
the medicine costs you nothing— 
its makers don’t want your 
money, — 

Get it, if you’re a tired or suf. 
fering woman, and get well, It 
builds up and invigorates the en 
tire system, regulates and pro- 
motes the functions, and 
restores health and strength. At 
the two critical periods in a wo- 
man’s life—the c — 1 from girl- 
hood to womanhood, and later, 
the ‘‘change of life”—it is a per- 
fectly safe and an especially valu 
able remedial agent, that can pro. 
duce only good results. 

For all the derangements, ir 
regularities and weaknesses pecu- 
liar to the sex, “ Favorite Pre- 
scription ” is the only remedy so 
certain that it can be quaranteed. 
If it fails to benefit or cure, you 
have your money back. . 

You pay only for the good you 
get. Can you ask more? iy 











Reading Leaees’’; Col. Theodore A. Dodge gives 
‘*A Glance at the European Armies,’’ in which are 
over eighteen millions of men trained to arms. 
Wm. C. Edgar, Commissioner from America to 
Russian Sofferers, discusses the ‘‘ Russian Land 
System as the Cause of the Famine’’; William 
Sharp reviews ‘‘ Thomas Hardy and His Novels’’ ; 
Isaac L. Rice considers the historic position of 
‘©The Consumer’’?; Roger Sherman, Counsel for 
Petroleum Producers’ Association. describes ‘‘ The 
Standard Oil Trust: The Gospel of Greed’’; Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer explains the ‘‘ Waste of Women’s 
Intellectual Force’’; Carroll D. Wright, U. S. 
Commissioner of Labor, answers the question 
‘‘Why Women are Paid Less than Men’’; and 
George W. Cable replies to the query ‘‘ Does the 
Negro Pay for His Education ?'’; ‘‘ The Candi- 
dates for the Presidency ’’ are reviewed by Senator 
J. R. Hawley, of Connecticut, who tells of ‘‘ Mr. 
Harrison’s Sound Administration,’’ and Charles 
Francis Adams of Massachusetts states ‘‘ What 
Mr. Cleveland Stands For.’’ The Forum stands 
prominent among the thoughtful periodicals of the 
world. Price, $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cts, 
New York: The Forum Publishing Co. 


— The Magazine of Art for July contains the 
second paper on “ The Royal Academy’’ for 1890), 
by the editor, with five admirable illustrations. A 
valuable first paper on ‘‘Scenic Art,’’ by Professor 


Herkomer, R A., has four illustrations. Samuel 
Wilkes, M. D., has a very suggestive article on 
“ The Pupil of the Eye as a Factor in Expression.”’ 
Claude Phillips writes of ‘‘ Jules Bastien- Lepage,”’ 
with two striking pictures. A poem entitled 
“ Tintagel,’”? by H. F. Wilson will be read with 
delight; ‘‘ The Mystery of Holbian’s Ambassa- 
dors,’”’ is by W. Fred. Dickes, with eight i)lustra- 
tions. Miss Helen Zimmern describes ‘‘ Cracow 
and its Art Treasures,’’ giving nine illustrations. 
**The Illustrated Notebook’’ has six illustrations, 
and the Chronicle of Art and American Art Notes 
completes a number of unusual interest. New 
York: Cassell Publishing Company, 35 cents a 
number; $3 50 a year in advance. 


— Every number of The Treasury of Religious 
Thought is valuable. The July iseue is unique, 


Pihaving for its frontispiece Rev. C. S. Walker, 


Ph.D., chaplain of the Massachusetts Agricultura! 


College, a view of which is given. His sermon is 
on “ The Duty of the Hour,’’ and is devoted prin- 
cipally to demonstrating the importance of young 
men giving more attention to farming. An im- 
portant statistical table is furnished by Col. J. 
B. Finlay, on ‘‘ The Three Leading Products of 
the United States,’’ with views of the Agricultara! 
and Horticultural Buildings in the Columbian Ex- 
position. There are excellent full sermons by Dr. 
Bolton, Rev. A. J. Douglas, and the leading 
thoughts of several excellent sermons are given. 
There is a capital letter from Tarsus, by Rev. BH. 
S. Jenanyan, and ‘‘Light from the Orient op 
Phylacteries,’’ and ‘‘ Syrian Marriage,’’ with many 
gems in other departments. The editorials are on 
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One Great Need of the Times, A Sample of the 
Spirit’s Work, Listening to a Prayer, Religion 
Applied to Haman Society, Died of Internal 
Strife, Lend a Hand, A Reasonable Service. New 
York: E. B. Treat. 


—The Popular Science Monthly for July opens 
with a very instructive and valuable paper on 
‘Anthropological Work in America,’ by Prof. 
Frederick Starr. It is well illustrated. The other 


articles are: ‘* Physiology and the Prevention of 
Disease,’ by Dr. J. M. Rice; “The Ways of the 
Owl,’”? by Frank Bolles (illustrated); ‘‘Almond 
Calture in California,’? by Henry J. Philpott; 
‘‘ Leather Makiog,’”’ by Geo. A. Rich; “ Proper 
Diet for Hot Weather,’ a very timely article, by 
N. E. Yorke Davies; ‘‘ Kindergartens, Manual 
Training,” ete., by Mrs. H. M. Plonkett; “ Two 
Rare Monkeys,’ by Dr. L. Heck (illustrated) ; 
‘* New avd Variable Stars,’’ by J. Eilard Gore; 
‘The Waste and Gain of the Dry Land,” and 
“Sketch of Luigi Galani (with portraits). The 
usual correspondence, editor’s table, literary notes, 
and popular miscellany make up a very usefnl 
number. Price, $5.00 a year; single numbers, 50 
cents. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 


— The Homiletic Review for July contains note- 
worthy articles from pens of eminent writers. The 
names of the late Professor Latimer of Hampden, 
Sidney ; Henry Varley, Bishop Westcott, Dr. Mc- 
Laren, Canon Fleming, and others assure the inter- 
est of the Sermonic Section, A thoughtfal paper 
on ‘' The Echics of Politics,’? from the pen of 
Professor Thompson, of the University of Penn- 
ayivania, is of peculiar interest at the present 
juncture. Chaplain Bateman of the United 
States Army, contributes a discussion of the work 
of the army chaplain. The subject of Lynching 
is treated in the editorial section, as an issue de- 
manding the consideration of the pulpit in view of 
the recent outbreaks of the spirit of lawlessness in 
different portions of the land. 


— An attractive article in the July St. Nicholas 
is ‘‘ The Voyage of Columbus,’’ in which Royall 
Bascom Smithey tells in simple, direct narrative 


the story of the great first voyage, with a com 
mendable absence of any attempt to make capital 
by departing from a straightforward recital of the 
important facts. Following this Columbus paper 
is a poem by Emma Hantington Nason, devoted to 
the bravch of scsrlet thorn that was ‘‘ The First to 
Greet Columbus’’; and this, again, receives ite 
explanatory comment from Mr. John Burroughs, 
who tells of the plant and its life-history. Upon 
Rsvolutionary topics there are two stories, one in 
prose and one in verse, and a seasonable poem, 
‘On the Fourth of July,’’ is contributed by Mrs. 
Harriett Prescott Spofford. The departments are 
filled with things the children like to read, and, 
what is better. ought to like to read. New York: 
The Century Co. 


— The Jaly Overland is a number excellent in 
the variety and beauty of its illustrations. One of 
the leading articles is on ‘* Rabbit Driving,’’ by C. 
Greene, who gives an interesting description of the 
sport. The article on ‘‘ Lumberiag in Washing- 
ton’? is also notable. ‘‘ Canoeing in California,’ 
by W. G. Morrow, is full of the freshness of sea- 
breezes and the joy of out-door life. There are 
also other finely illustrated articles, and several 
good poems. San Francisco: The Overland 
Monthly. 


— Our Little Ones is one of the daintiest maga- 
zines imaginable. The Joly number is made 
choice by the brightest bits from favorite writers. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Germania; terms, $2.00 a year. Manchester, N. 
H.: P O. Box 151. 

The Pansy, for July; terms, $1.00 a year. Boston: 
D Lothrop Co. 

University Extension, for July; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Philadelphia: Am. Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching. 

The Magazine of Poetry, for July; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Buffalo, N. Y : Charles Wells Moulton. 

The Pedagogical Seminary, for June; terms, $4.00 


ayear. Worcester, Mass.: G Stanley Hall. 
Health, for Ju:y; terms, $1.00 a year. Boston: 
Hea'th Pub Co. 
Our Day. for July; terms, $2.50 a year. Boston: 


28 Beacon St. 











WANTED, 


A situation as Kindergartner by a young lady who 

has had seven years experience as teacher. 

Address KINDERGARTNER, 
10 Sever St., Plymouth, Mass. 


WANTED, 


(n a family boarding school in a large and Mee ope 
New York city, next September, a lady teacher of 
French, German, Latin, and Music,—an American 
‘ady who has studied abroad. Salary $400 and 
ome. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with Salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 
r ormal graduates preferred, but many others 
accepted. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next September, in a first-class Academy in the 
Drawine (re Fork. a lady teacher, qualified to teach 
English; Sains ystem), Latin, Greek, and Higher 


2t 











Y, $450 Apely at once, to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N, E. Bureau ‘ucation, 


i i 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 


Opposite Grace Church. 


NEW VORK. 


_The most centrally located hotel in the 
city, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. Recently enlarged by a 
new and handsome addition that doubles its 
former capacity. The new Dining Room is 
one of the finest specimens of Colonial Dec- 
Oration in this country. 


eow WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


_Golleges sud School, 


Lake Erie Seminary 
FOR WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Early application necessary for September, 1892. 


The Kindergarten Training Class 


— OF — 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 
Reopens October 12, 1892. 


Application should be made early. Address 
Miss LUCY WHEELOCK, 
Chauncy Hall Schoo), Boston, Mass. 


¥ s 
Western Female Seminary, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 
MISS LEILA 8S McKEKS, PRINCIPAL. 

Thirty-eighth year opens Sept. 7, 1892. Kull Aca 
demic and Semivary Courses, including Preparatory 
Course for best Kastern Colleges. Complete courses 
in Music, Elocution, and Art. New Alumnz Hall 
contains Library, Laboratories, Recitation Rooms, 
and Art Studios; steam heat, electric lights. Unsur- 
passed location. Campus, 65acres. Terms, 8200 
per year. 

















COLLEGES. 


OSTON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
” Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
PROFESSIONAL. 

CUNLEB SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 

Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof 
E. R. RUGGLEs. ‘ - 
NORMALE, SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing, 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ween iy ee aepees, 
or sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Rvussmxu1, Principal. 
Qtts NORMAL S0HOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS8. 
For circulars address 
______s M88 ELLEN Hype, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
Stare NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


Graze NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Massa. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
J. G. GREENOUGH, President. 


° . 
Qeachers’ Agencies. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 
Teachers Wanted. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N 
M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


ANTED 00D TEACHERS 
ES‘, YooD POSITIONS. 
Address, STANDARD ee ae 





















































9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 
MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
ag of Twentieth St. 


E. 
150 FirtH AVENUE 
RW YORK CITY. 


* “Teachers 7 Wanted, 


For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica 
tion blank free. Agents wanted. 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
tf 147 THROOP ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The N. E. Bureau of Education 


Has a call for a “theoretical and practical teacher 
ot Electrical Engineering.’ It is a desirable position 
for the man qualified to fill it. Candidates should 


cated HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 











8 Somerset St., Boston. 





ra Geachers’ Anencies. 


ANOTHER instance of the waiting in line, which according to some of our competitors’ ideas is the 

' er teachers get positions through our Agency, is worth giving as an illustration. On 
June 2. Louis H. Galbreath came into our office to register. We had never seen him before, but he 
brought strong letters from men we know, and seemed to us just the man for a place we had sometime 
before been asked to recommend candidates OF THE imations to what was desired. So we at once 
for, but had been able to make only approx- wrote to President Shepard of the Winona 
Normal that this was the man he was looking for, and suggested that he telegraph to Mr Galbreéath to 
take advantage of the special rates for the Minneapolis convention and come on for an interview. Mr. 
Shepard telegraphed and soon after wrote to us, ‘‘ Mr. G. came to Winona and won us very 12 000 

’ 


quickly and completely. Weare under great obligation to you.” Registered June 2, contract 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
is a 


signed June 10. Not much like waiting in line for his turp. 
“AL THINGS COME (2) TO HIM WHO WAITS” *.3 





rT 





R E pleasant motto for a teacher agency man who bas registered 12,000 teachers at $2.00 per 
head, and very kindly and courteously invites these 12,000 plus 12,000 more to become 
dupes next year, * The lightning might strike you.” Wwe men have got places this year. Your time 
may come next vear. Keep registered! Keep registered!! Keep registered!!! For heaven’s sake 
keep registered!!! And remember with calmness that ‘‘ all things come to him who waits.” ‘Mr. Smith 
registered three years and then the lightning strnck him. I’m likely to smile on you sometime. Sometime 
you may ne ie the one of 12,000 I want. Forget all about there being Ung others, all ee ed within 
a year, and new \) 5 coming in at the rate of 200 per da 
applications YOU ONE OF T HE 12 000 for every working day; forget, please, 
all about the 11.998 who are each and all invited to smile sweetly and wait. * Register, ‘register,’ and 
‘wait,’ while I, the great $24,000 man, get around to size you up; and when Gabriel blows his trumpet to 
call the 12.000 home, if you are one of the 11,993 that I have not provided for, he'll give you a place,” 
* Wait’ is my motto aud again I say unto you, * wait.’ When vou get tired of such talk and bombast 
ee cunt or while ogg Fgh waiting,” peenene you would like neon with an agency that works 
or you +—8n agency that does not depend for its support on e 
registration each year of 12 000 teachers at $2.00 each, but on the com- NOW WAITING ? 
missions it makes from locating those registered. If you want an agency whose motto is not “ wait,’’ but 


**now,’’ send for circulars to 
THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


iil: i aE M3 S 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Busy S n ! 
US’ €aASOW . are getting new ones daily. They are in all lines of edu- 


cational work, and in all parts of the country; nearly all direct from employers. Send for Hand Book and 
circulars. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


7 7 Y 7 . 7 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
BRIDSE & SCOTT, Managers. 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 

We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been success- 
ful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who bave been willing 
to accept comparatively small salaries to begin, because of tneir inexperience. To all such teachers we 
extend an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us 
to believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 





We have vo time now to tell you of allthe vacancies we have 
Suffice it to say, we have over a thousand on our books. and 








8 would be mt rie. janks and ctr 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 

SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|3 Union Square,,106 Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson Blk, 120% So.Beere St.,/48 Washington Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. New York, Chicago, Ill. | Chattanooga,Tenn, | LosAngeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 

















ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class 
teachers for all grades, and want them now. Send stamp for application-form. 


mY oo. H. P. FRENCH, Manager, 
i p FRENCH. - 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


In the list of applicants whom we had elected to higher salaried places during the week 
ending June 4, we notice one who has already secured two positions through us and two 
who each secured three positions through us. We need more good teachers. We doubt 
whether any agency in the country has an equal number of vacancies. Circulars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENN. 





Proprietors. 











TEACHERS vases 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
FOR FALL VACANCIES. 


Registration Form sent on application. 





HE UNION [EA CHERS AGENC Y Supplies Teachers with positions and 


Schools with first-class Teachers. Charges no enrolimen: fee, but earns commissions. 


Sixteen hundred teachers actually placed by this Agency. Send stamp for blanks. 
W. D. KERR, 44 East 147TH St., NEW YORK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | 
Teachers seeking positions, - C. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 








s t ] 
set euaeed saury, sneaa 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 
FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like | AMERICAN 

0 EE service. Keeps track of the best Principals, ‘Teachers, or SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, BUREAU. 


or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. 


P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. Estab 1885 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
and from every State and Territory acd from abroad, During the administration 
has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,000,000, and $30,000 
een s0 numerous as during the 


teachers of every grade, 


of its present Manager, he 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never b 


current year. , 
. ORCUTT : —I have just accepted the position o 
arch neulanent in the State St. High School at Hacken- 
sack, N. J., of which vacancy you notified me. Sala % 
$750. Please accept my earnest thanks for your kindly 
interest and assistance. M. ALICE SNODGRASS. 
203 Summer Ave., Newark, N.J., May 2, ’92. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 


Dear Sir: —I sball be glad, 
as opportunity offers, to re- 
oreymene your Agency to 
my friends an upils. 

i ‘Prof.) W. R CLARK. 

Nat’] Normal! Univ’y, 

Lebanon, O. 


No charge to school offcers for 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


). Whe National League of 
ee State Teachers Bureaus. 


yet a )_ 4 f 
(oN a eve at) The League consists of a State Bureau in each State. 
x Nal fi ad iS STATE Enrollment in one entitles you to membership in all. 
{° LL F SU, Spree ad Lf you want a position or a teacher of anv kind, anywhere, 
4é ACH RS BuRE Aus.” at any time, write or telegraph the address below. 
~- — oe NO CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS. 


Send for New Illustrated Circular. Send for List of State 


\ Le 7Es MOINES: wie 
a Managers to FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager, 


\ 
psy | K ow CAS 


(Central Office.) 





DES MOINES, 1U0W4, 
REGISTER TO-DAY. 


Brant Miers res072 “pe 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXVI.—No. 4, 




















THACHERS, 


Ask your Stationer to sell you some of the 


ACM Ei 


LARGE__TABLETS 


FOR 


LIT TLE_Money! 











| Publishers. 


B[irennariona FE ovcarion Sie 


ty Standard Professional Library for Teachers. 


Covers the whole field of pedagogical study. Pre- 
pares teachers for better work and higher salaries, 

The Teachers’ International Reading C ircle, 

in connection with the I. E. S., furnishes, syllabi and 


courses of reading, plans for organizing local or State 
circles for teachers’ professional work, etc. Dr. W m. T. 
Harris’ Course of Reading for Teachers, free. Write 
for full particulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 











BANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


Acme S7TATIonERY AND PAPER Co. 
59 Duane St.. New York. 


ILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, 


PUBL ISTIIERS, 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICACO PHILADELPHIA 


A Primer of Health, ) A series of temperance Physiologies designed for Primary, 
. Intermediate, and Grammar grades. Prepared by CHAs, 

A Healthy Body, H. STOWELL, M.D., formerly Professor of Histology in 

The Essentials of Health. ) Michigan University. 

Catalogue mailed on application.—Correspondence invited. 


PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These hy vie are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary features 
of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 

The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted after 
long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color, as well as after conference with 
leading artists and colorists in this country and abroad 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, on-the one side by two tints making a gradual approach toward 
the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a seale of five tones 
for each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors. 

These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 
For further particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 43-47 Kast Tenth St., N.¥. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Emerson (formerly Monrve) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 

Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL. D., PRESIDENT. 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complet ti f Pl al 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the | rinciples of the Rilosophy of Exp: fon. Selentife and 
practical work in every department. Dexeoes conieeres. a 

tH Summer Session opens at Martha’s Vineyard, July 11. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 

; {ENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., Sec’y, 
eow Odd Fellows Building, cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 


of boys and girls have acquired y y Y 
THOUSANDS fein" oieati is Somettaay ONE cite sotmeacopsgarezioN 
OMETRIGRAPH * ; ; : 
of designs and instructions, a nickel plated quenbinesion | Ah ote Pan Pon og So en 
0 e@ dest 8. ountain eps in 
y A. 


drawing instrument with each book, sent by mall for, 
25 cents postal note | the market. Address, NEW ENG. PUB. CC 
| 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 














> 
w. BAGRIFFITHS, 851 Broadway, New York. 


Boston Foreign Book weere. 

ency the Publications of Henry Ho " 
way R. pa bm E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Oo., New York ; Hache & Co., London; Dr. L. 


; &e., &e. 
Bamlen stock ‘of Imported and American Books in 


the Foreign and Ancient ~~ eta at lowest pri- 
" § on application. 
ee CARL SCHOENHOF, 


porter, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
7m 1 ” 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


EFFINGHAM, MAYNARD a, Le cer 


Anderson’s Histories and Hisv’1 Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 

Heed’s Word Lessons. 








Reed & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Bhetoric, and Literature. 
Hutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Miaps. 

Peterson’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’s Science. 


E EMPIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
TH s and the British People. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 660 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com- 
ressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
bo clase poems nes. A more cage — = emi 2 con- 
ive of, with its raphs of uniformly eas ength, 
its paper and ty of the very best, and its illustrat ons 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 38 K. 17th St.. New York. 














THE CHAMPION GAMES 


FOR 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


A gem collection of six games—four on 
the world’s Geography: (1) “ Countries and 
Islands”; (2) “Cities” ; (3) “‘ Mountains and 
Lakes”; (4) ‘ Rivers”; one on the “ Civil 
War,” and one on the “Important Animals 
of the World,” (illustrated). 

Which shall it be? 

Send for one,—you will want a//. They 
are enjoyed alike by adults and older 
children. Price, 50 cts. each, or 6 for $2.40. 
Published by 

C. R. GROW & CO., 








St. PauL or WINONA, MINN. 


School Music. 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Children’s School Son for Primary Classes: 
with rudiments and exercises. A collection of j33 
songs. 112 pages. Price. 35 cts ; $3 60 per doz., not 
paid. First Steps in Song Reading. A manya| 
or prima classes and private teaching: 30 cts. 
tpaid ; i % doz , not prepaid. Song Manua! 
Book 1; by L. O. Emerson. Carefully compiled fo; 

primary needs. 30 cts.; $3.00 a doz., not prepaid. 


FOR CRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Song Manual. Book 2; by L.O. Emerson. A very 
admirable collection for pupils above the primary one, 
40 cts.; $4.20 per doz., not prepaid. 

FOR HICH SCHOOLS 

So Manual, Book 3; by L. O. Emers 
admirable manual for adult classes. 50 cts. ; oft 
per doz. Song Greeting. by L. O. Emerson ; a variety 
of solfeggio and vocal studies with eee songs, glees 
etc. 60 cts.; $6.00 a doz., not prepaid. , 


FOR UNCLASSIFIED SCHOOLS. 
United Voices, by L. O. Emerson. Bright gehoo) 
songs, (not graded) such as make the singing how, 
very short. 50 poses of elements; nearly 100 songs; 
the best book of its kind. 60 cts.; $4.80 per doz , pot 


repaid. 
Prsond for circular and Sneneme of books for 
Female Seminaries and Boys’ lleges. Octavo 
music, especially for schools; low prices. Catalogue 
on application. Liberal discount to teachers. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N., y. 


-- SONGS... 


FOR 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Nos. | and 2. 


By G. F. JUNKERMANN, 
Superintendent of Music in the Public Schools 
of Cincinnatt. 

In these books the compiler has given the results 
of his long and varied experience as teacher and 
superintendent of Music in Elemeptary Schools, 
The material is fresh and practical, the greater por 
tion having been thoroughly tested in the actual 
work of the schoolroom, and has been found to be 
most admirably adapted to the purpose for which it 
is designed. 

With regard to what class of music should be se 
lected, teachers, authors. and compilers differ, it 
being largely a matter of taste; but it is safe to say 








that the greater the variety of subjects, within rea 
sovable limits, the better the results A child is, by 
nature mirthful, observing, and interested in his 


surroundings, and his songs should be lively, exbil 
arating, and dealing with what he sees and thiuks 
about. These are the points that it has been aimed 
to cover in the preparation ofthe “ Songs for the Pri- 
mary Schools.’ 

Price 10 cts. each, by mail, postpaid. 


CINCINNATI: 
Published by the 


JOHN CHURCH CO., 74 W. Fourth St. 














WANTED, 


Next September, as an assistant in one of our best 
New England Academies a (male) teacher of Elo- 
cution, who has the skill and experience necessary 
to train students to become good readers and speak 
ers, and who is also well qualified to teach classes in 
English studies. poleey or the right man, $1000. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston 


DO YOU WANT TO RENT 


A fine school building, erected and fitted up fora 
day school for boys and girls? Said building is lo- 
cated in one of our most delightful N. E. cities where 
there is a special call for a boys’ or girls’ school of 
this character, for particulars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manazer, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A well established, well equipped college for both 
sexes, pleasantly and healthfully located in one of 
our younger Southern States. The building is spa- 
cious and well adapted to its purpose, and suitably 
furnished with boarding outfit. The Campus consists 
of six acres for the use of the college. All this prop- 
erty, costing $10,000, will be sold for less than one hal/ 
its cost. Terms easy. Ave at once to 
HI UTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
& Somerset St.. Boston. 











TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure & 
year’s subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO.. 
& Romerset St., Boston. 





HH BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. Y., 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


| 6% 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 





THOUGH A BUSY MAN OR WOMAN 


It will be to your advantage to join the famous C. L. S. C. (CHAUTAU- 

QUA LITERARY AND ScientiFic CiRcLE). — Its four-year course embraces the 
subjects taken up in an average college course, and in this Way the 
Circle gives its readers the college student's general outlook jn inteuse. 
Literature, Science, and Art. The next year’s course begins Ofober 1 
Write for list of books. 

Or, HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
CHARLES R. MAGEE, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


me det IN ONE PIECE. 
© joints on outside te come apart. Fits 
k from 32me to Svo, withous cutting.” 
Price per 100, $150 net, postpaid. 
Send for sample. 
Ww. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 FIFTH AVE., NEw YORK. 


Maps, Charts, School B , 
od alt kinda jooks, and School Srpgttes 


HORTH AND. Shou eee ar 


The Journal of Education, in peak 
‘ ’ 8 ing of th 
superiority of the Isaac PITMAN system, sane: _ 
No other system caters for the school like this one 
Shorthand, sooner or later, will have to be taught in | 
echools for, the the parents of children wlil demand it.’ 
The Manual of Phono raphy,’ 40 cents. 





Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th Stre t 
Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free. ; 





ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 3 Kast 14th &t., New York. | 


Imported Photograpls 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archwxology, History, 
Architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egyp 
and Greece, for Colles¢s 
and Schools, a specialty 
Send 10 cents in stamp* 


for catalogue. 
A. M. LUMBARD 
New Bedford, Mas 


ANY OF OUR READERS would lik« 
to earn from $10 to $50 by represent 
ing the Journal of Education 
and American Teacher at the! 
Normal Institute, this Summer, thes 
should correspond with us immedi- 








Take Lessons, Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman |**®ly- Territory is being rapidly takeD 


Address Mgr. Agency Department 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 





— 





